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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 2%, 1856. 


Notes. 


PRAYERS OFFERED UP IN CITY CHURCHES FOR 
THE EARL OF ESSEX IN 1599. 

The affectionate gaterest felt by the people of 
London in the weMf¥e of Robert, Earl of Essex, 
was exhibited in several ways which were not at 
all agreeable to Queen Elizabeth. Amongst them 
it is known that, on the occasion of his serious 
illness in December 1599, he was prayed for in 
several of the city churches, and that a concourse 
of ministers watched round what was believed to 
be his dying bed. It has not been noticed, that 


those ministers were called before the council to | 
answer for their conduct on this occasion, nor has | 


it been explained in what way their public prayers 
were introduced into the service of the church. 
The first and second of the following papers 
(which have been kindly placed in our hands 
for publication by the gentleman to whom they 
belong) give information upon these subjects. 
They contain the explanations given by three of 
these ministers to the council. ‘They were all the 
earl’s chaplains. Two of them contented them- 
selves with praying simply for the earl in his con- 
dition of a sick man ; the third added a prayer for 
his restoration to the favour of his sovereign. 
The two former probably escaped censure; of the 
last it is shortly recorded, “Hg 1s COMMITTED.” 
Facts like these tend to explain, on the one hand, 
how Essex was led to commit the wretched folly 
which conducted him to the scaffold ; and, on the 
other, how the government of Elizabeth came to 
the conclusion that nothing but his blood could 
satisfactorily atone for his wild and singular es- 
capade. 

The third paper relates to the same earl, but to 
an earlier period of his stormy career. It is 
chiefly remarkable as exhibiting the odd position 
in which he was placed by the queen's thriftiness 
and the shrewdness of the auditors of the United 
Provinces. Between them, the earl seems to have 
tun considerable risk of losing his allowance as 
general of the queen’s forces in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

I. 


~ 30 Decemb., 1599. 
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The forme of prayer conceived by George Downe- | 


man, in the behalfe of the Earle of Essex, being 
visited w™ sicknes, whose chaplen although the 
said party be, yet he hath refrayned to mention 
him in his prayer untill about a fourtnight since 
he understoode that he was daungerously sicke, 
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“ And more specially we commende unto [thee] 
the destressed estate of the Earle of Essex, whom 
it hath pleased thee to visit w™ sicknesse, beseach- 
ing thee to looke downe upon him in pity and 
compassion, and in thy good time to release him 
from his greefe eyther by restoring him to his 
health (w* mercy we doe crave at thy handes, if 
it may stande w™ thy glory and his good /" 
or otherwese by receiving him to thy mercy, and 
in the meane season we beseech thee to support 
and strengthen him by the comfortable assistance 
of thy gracious Spirit, that he may meekely and 
thankfully beare thy holy hande, and by the same 
Spirit worke in him, we pray thee, thyne owne 
good worke of grace and sanctification, that when- 
soever he shalbe translated out of this life, he may 
be received into thyne everlasting tabernacles and 
crowned w™ immortality.” 

By me, George Downeman, 

parson of St. Margarets 
in Lothbury. 


| Deceah. 30, 1599. 


The Vicar of St. Brides, after his prayer for 
y® Q. Ma", giving her her stile, and for y* no- 
belity, remembers allso his honourable Lord y* 
Erle of Essex, praying for his good health, for y* 
he was his chaplen this 3 or 4 yeres past: and 
otherwise during this restraint hath not inter- 
medled w™ any other publique prayers or assem- 
blies in any church for him. 

[ Signed, in the same hand as the above. ] 

Henry Holland, Vicar of St. Brides. 
[Endorsed] 
30 Decemb', 1599. 

The answers of M' Downham, parson of St 
Margarets, Lothberye; and M' Holland, Vicar of 
St Brids, towching theyr prayers for the Earle of 
Essex. 

II. 


Ult’ Decemb", 1599. 

I, David Robertes, Bacheler of Dyvinitie, in my 
praier for the churche, her Majestie, and the 
state, used allso theise or the like wordes in 
effecte for the Earle of Essex my ho. good 
Lorde and master, upon Christmas ) laste f, 
in my pishe churche of Sainct Androes in the 
Wardrobe, London : 


“ And as my particuler duetie more speciallie 
bindethe me, I humblie beseeche thee, deere 


| ffather, to looke mercifullie w™ thy gracious fa- 


voure uppon that noble Baraxe thy servaunte 


| the Earle of Essex, strengtheninge him in the 


and then, w“out mentioning either of his other | 


troubles or his cause, or w'out having or being 
at any extraordinary assembly, he prayed thus, 
having in generall commended the destressed 
estate of the afflicted : 


inwarde man againste all his enemies. O Lorde, 
make his bedde in this his sickenes that soe thy 
gracious corrections nowe uppon him maie be 
easie and comfortable unto him as thy fatherlie 


* The paragraph is not completed in the original. 
+ The last four words substituted for others erased. 
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instrucedns, and in thy good tyme restore him 
unto his former healthe and gracious favoure of 
his and our most dreade Soveraigne, to thy glory, 
the good of this churche and kingedome, and the 
greeffe and discouragemente of all wicked Epom- 
1res that beare evill will to Ston, and saie to the 
walles of Jerusatem, ‘ There, there, downe with 
it; downe with it to the grounde.’” 
(Signed) Davin Roperres. 


[In another hand] 
He is comitted, 


[Endorsed] 


29 Decemb., 1599. 
Mr. Roberts, parson of St. Andrewes Wardrope, 
his prayers in his sermons for y* Earle of Essex. 


Ill. 

The Erle had authoritye by commission, undre 
y® great seale of Englande, to dispose of y® trea- 
sour secundum sanam discretionem suam. 

His discretion was for his own enterteignment 
of generall of her Ma“ forces, to take y* same 
allowaunce that y* Erle of Pembroke, Generall of 
Q. Maryes forces at St. Quinctynes had: viz. for 
him selfe and sondry officers, about 10' 14° by 
daye, that Erle being of no greater qualitye than 
he, nor his army of more numbers; and y' by 
advise of M‘ Secretary Walsingham, who gave 
him a draught of y° Erle of Pembrokes allowaunce 
for president. 

According to this president and rate he was 
allwayes paide ; the Q. Treasouro', Musterm' and 
Audito' of y* campe never fynding fault whyles 
he lyved. 

The Q. Ma, after 5 or 6 monethes (as I take 
it) of his being there, being desirous to be en- 
formed of y* estate of her expences, was accord- 
ingly advertised by her officers, and amongest the 
rest, of this allowance and rate, and there was not 
then any fault fownde w" it. 

Mr. Huddlestone, her Ma*** Treasouro', after 
the leaving of his office and before his deathe, 
joyning w™ M° Audito" Hut, Audito’ of y* campe, 
did make up w™ y® Erles officers a perfect reacon- 
ing and accompt for all Lowe Country matters of 
accompt betwene them, and therein did passe this 
allowance and rate w™out contradiction. 

The same M* Huddlestone passed his accompt 
of Treasouro’ w™ Audito™ appointed by y* Court 
of Excheaq” of Englande, and therein passed this 
allowance and rate w™out scruple and w" their 
allowaunce, and not as a matter of petition but 
authenticall. 

S' Tho. Sherley succeading M' Iuddlestone in 
y® office of her Ma“** Treasouro', payde allwayes 
according to this rate and none other w'out any 
doubt made thereof, and at the last retourn of y® 
Erle to y* Lowe Countryes finished his accompt 
w™ the Erles officers accordingly. 
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The estates of y® Lowe Countryes, being to re- 
paye her Ma'* expenses to her Ma*'*, desired an 
accompt of y° whole after one year. Mr. Huddle- 
ston, then ‘Treasouro" to her Ma“*, by order from 
Englande, gave them an accompt of y® whole, and 
therein namely of this allowance and rate. ‘They, 
in their censures and apostelles upon y‘ accompt, 
mislyking many other pointes, allow this by 
speciall wordes, and do make allowance of it to 
her Mat’, so her Ma"* loseth nothing by it. 

The same Estates allowing to the Erle for his 
enterteignment of Gouverno‘ Generall (not of her 
Ma*** forces, but) of their Countryes, 10000' by 
yeare, saving so mutche to be cut of as her Mat’ 
alloweth him for his office of Generall of her 
forces: when they came to accompt w™ y* Erle, 
did cut him of 10' 14* by daye after this rate, be- 
cause they sawe her Ma‘* had allowed him so 
muche. Tews yf her Ma*° revoke this allowaunce 
from y* Erle and have taken according to it of y° 
Estates, her Mat* for y* parte nowe to be des- 
allowed, shalbe double gayner, and y* Erle shall 
lose it utterly ; whereas her Mat disallowing it 
at y® firste, he mought have had it of y* Estates, 
w*" nowe, y® accompt beinge passed, he can not. 


[Endorsed] 
Concerning the Earl of Essex, temp. Qu. Eliz. 


THOMAS GARNE*, KING “DESIGNATE” OF BU- 
CHARIA, 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for the present month 
(May), the writer of an article entitled “ The Scot 
Abroad,” quotes Sir Thomas Urquhart for the re- 
markable fact that a gigantic Scottish colonel, by 
name Thomas Garne, in the service of the Mus- 
covites about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had been formally invited to occupy the 
throne of Bucharia. The circumstance of itself 
is sufficiently singular; but the whole story be- 
comes doubly curious and interesting when 
coupled with the old Cromartie Baronet’s de- 
scription of the physical and mental endowments 
of this model man of war, and I make no apology 
for presenting it to your readers in extenso. In 
enumerating the principal officers in General 
Leslie's Scottish legion in the Russian service, 
there was, Sir Thomas tells us: 

“Colonel Thomas Garne, who for the height and 
grosseness of his person, being in his stature taller, and 
greater in his compass of body, then any within six 
kingdomes about him, was elected King of Bucharia, the 





* This name furnishes another example of the “ uncer- 
tainty of spelling names;” it is evidently the modern 
Garden, and older Gardyne, colloquially Garne, Gairn, 
&e. In Burke’s Landed Gentry, allusion is made to 
* Colonel Gardyne of the Russian service,” who was, un- 
doubtedly, the hero of Sir Thomas’s eulogy, and the ob- 
ject of the Bucharians’ affection, 
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inhabitants of that country being more inclined to tender 


their obedience to a man of a burly pitch like him, whose 
magnitude being every way proportionable in all its di- 
mensions, and consisting rather in bones than flesh, was 
no load to the minde, nor hindrance to the activity of his 
body, then to a lower sized man, because they would 
bun equality, as near as they could, with him of whom 
they should make choice to be their sovreign ; they es- 
teeming nothing more disgraceful, nor of greater dispa- 
re ugement to the reputation of that state, than that their 
king should through disadvantage of stature be looked 
down upon by any whose affaires of concernment perhaps 
jor the weal of the crown, might occasion a mutual con- 
ference face to face. Ile had ambassadors sent to him to 
receive the crown, sceptre, sword, and all the other royal 
cognizances belonging to the supreme majesty of that 
nation; but I heard him say, that the only reason he re- 
fused their splendid offers, and would not undergo the 
charge of that regal dignity, was because he had no sto- 
mach to be circumcised: however, this uncircumsised 
Garne, agname the Sclavonian, and upright Gentile, for 
that he loves good fellowship, and is of a very gentile 
conversation, served as a colonel together with the fore- 
named five, and other unmentioned colonels of the Scot- 
tish nation in that service, against the Crim Tartar, under 
the command of both his and their compatriot, Sir Alex. 
Leslie*, generalissimo of all the forces of the whole Em- 
pire of Russia; which charge, the wars against the Tar- 
tarian beginning afresh, he hath re-obtained, and is in 


the plenary enjoyment thereof, as I believe,at the same | 


instant time, and that with such approbation for fidelity 
and valour that never any hath been more faithfull in 
the discharge of his duty, nor of a better conduct in 
the infinite dangers through which he hath past.” — 
EKSKYBAAAYPON: or the Discovery of a most Exquisite 
Jewel, §c. §c., serving in this Place to frontal a Vindication 
of the Honour of Scotland, Ye. §e. London: Cottrell, 
1652.— Reprinted in The Works of Sir T. U., Maitland 
Club, 4to., Edin, 183.4. 

J. 0. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


THE CAVALIER’S COMPLAINT. 
To the Tune of “ I'le tell thee, Dick,” §¢. 


Come Jack, let’s drink a pot of Ale 

And I shall tell thee such a Tale, 
Will make thine eares to ring : 

My Coyne is spent, my time is lost 

And I this only fruit can boast 
That once rr saw my King. 


But this doth most afflict my mind ; 
I went to Court in hope to find, 
Some of my friends in place : 
And walking there I had a sight, 
Of all the Crew, but by this light 
I hardly knew one face. 


S’ life of so many Noble Sparkes, 
Who on their Bodies beare the markes 
Of their Integrity : 


* This old general seems to have become a Muscovite: 
for we find him living at Smolensko in his ninety-ninth | 
year, — Present State of Russia, 1671. 


| 


| 


And suffred ruine of Estate, 
It was my base unhappy Fate 
That I not one could see. 


Not one upon my life among 

My old acquaintance all along, 
At Truro and before : 

And I suppose the place can shew, 

As few of those whom thou didst know 
At Yorke or Marston Moore. 


] 


But truly there are swarmes of those, 
Whose Chins are beardlesse, yet their Hose 
And backsides still weare Muffes : 
Whilst the old rusty Cavaliers 
Retires or dares not once appeare, 
For want of Coyn and Cuffes. 


When none of those I could descry, 
Who better farre deserv'd then I, 
I calmely did reflect : 
Old Servants by rule of State, 
Like Almanacks grow out of date, 
What then can I expect ? 


Troth in contempt of Fortunes frowne 
I'le get me fairely out of Towne, 
And in a Cloyster pray : 
That since the Starres are yet unkind 
To Royalists, the King may find 
More faithfull Friends then they. ° 





AN ECHO TO THE CAVALIER’S COMPLAINT. 


I marvaile Dick, that having beenc 
So long abroad, and having seene 
The World as thou hast done : 
Thou shouldst acquaint me with a Tale 
As old as Nestor, and as stale, 
As that of Priest and Nunne. 


Are we to learne what is a Court ? 

A Pageant made for Fortunes sport, 
Where merits scarce appeare : 

For bashfull merits only dwels 

In Camps, in Villages, and Cels, 
Alas it comes not there. 


Desert is nice in its addresse, 

And merit oft times doth oppresse, 
Beyond what guilt would doe : 

But they are sure of their Demands,’ 

‘That come to Court with Golden hands, 
And brazen faces too. 

The King indeed doth still professe, 

To give his Party soone Redresse, 
And cherish Honesty : 

But his good wishes prove in vaine 

Whose service with his Servants gaine 
Not alwayes doth agree. 


All Princes be they ne’re so wise 
Are faine to see with other eyes, 
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But seldome heare at all : 
And Courtiers find their Interest 
In time to feather well their Nest, 
Providing for their Fall. 
Our comfort doth on time depend, 
Things when they are at worst will mend, 
And let us but reflect 
On our condition t’other day, 
When none but Tyrants bore the sway, 
What did we then expect ? 
Meanwhile a calme retreat is best 
But discontent if not supprest, 
Will breed Disloyalty : 
This is the constant note I'le sing, 
I have been faithfull to the King 
And so shall live and dye. 

No. 2641. of the Collection of Proclamations, 
&e., presented to the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, by James O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Bis.tiotsecar. CurtuaM, 


Prince of Orange (2™ 8. i. 370. ; ii. 6.) — Be- 
fore writing my note on the De Witts, I had exa- 


mined the pamphlet to which P. H. refers. It is | 


not the sentence of a real court, but a “ pasquil” 
made up of the charges in circulation against the 
brothers, put in the form of a judgment. The 
attesting witnesses are, “De Borgery van de 7 
Provincien, en alle Liefhebbers en voorstanders 
van Gods Kerck en het lieve Vaterlandt.” 

I do not think that any sentence was passed on 
John De Witt. H. B. C. 

U, U. Club. 





DISSECTION. 
“ To be dissected and anatomized.”— Sentence on Murderers. 

“ Poor brother Tom had an accident this time twelve- 
month, and so clever made a fellow he was, that I could 
not save him from those flaying rascals the surgeons, and 
now, poor man, he is among the ’otomies at Surgeons’ 
Hall.” — Mat of the Mint, Beggar’s Opera. 

I am rather at a loss to account for the change 
in the law which took place a few years ago, by 
which the murderer was relieved of that part of 
his sentence which devoted his body to dissection, 
for the improvement of science. I have been the 
more inclined to doubt the policy of this measure 
from the perusal of several of the older volumes of 


the Annual Register, from which it appears, in a | 


great many instances, that nothing has been so 
terrible, or made the most hardened culprit shud- 
der, as the judge pronouncing this part of the 
sentence. Not to trespass too much on your co- 
lumns, I will only quote two cases. 


his body was to be delivered to Surgeons’ Hall fo 
be dissected and anatomized: at this part of the 


| sentence his lordship cried out, “God forbid!” 


{ 
} 


(Annual Register, 1760, pp. 38. 93.) 

Dumas the highwayman declared that he valued 
not death, but only the thoughts of being anato- 
mized. He was the favourite of the ladies, and 
while in prison was frequently visited by them, 
which gave rise to the song, — 

“ Certain Belles to Dumas. 
“ Joy to thee, lovely thief! that thou 
last ’scap’d the fatal string ; 
Let gallows groan with ugly rogues, 
Dumas must never swing,” &c. 
This was made upon one of his acquittals. (An- 
nual Register, 1761, pp. 51. 88.) 
I am not for showing leniency to murderers, and 


| would ask why the former sentence should not be 


re-enacted ? A. 


EPITAPHS AT WINCHESTER. 
(1* S. xii. 424.) 


I transmit the following epitaph for insertion 
in “N. & Q.,” where I wonder that it has not 
hitherto appeared. I copied it from an inscription 
on a tombstone in the churchyard of Winchester 
Cathedral, and a military friend then quartered 
there informed me that a statement once appeared 
in Fraser's Magazine to the effect that the qua- 
train commencing “ Here sleeps in peace,” was 
written by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, sometime 
Bishop of Winchester. Now, as Bishop Hoadley 
died April 17, 1761, it is plain that he could not 
have written an epitaph on a person who survived 


him more than three years. 


I have divided the lines exactly as they appear 
on the tombstone, and beg to direct your attention 
to the ambiguity of “when hot,” which might 
apply to the “ beer” or to its victim ; also to the 
disembodiment of the North Hants Militia in 
April, 1802, being assignable (owing to the ob- 


| scure language) to the destruction of the “ ori- 


Lord Ferrers on April 18, 1760, had. sen- | 


tence passed upon him, by which he was to be 
hanged by the neck till be was dead, after which 


ginal stone,” and not to the peace of Amiens, 
which was ratified in March, 1802. The inference 
drawn by the poet that the grenadier was killed 
by the smallness of the beer, and not by its want 
of caloric, is as original as it is, doubtless, correct. 


“In memory of 
THOMAS THETCHER, 

a Grenadier in the North Regiment 
of Hants Militia, who died of a 
violent fever contracted by drinking 
small beer when hot the 12th of May, 

1764, aged 26 years. 
In grateful remembrance of whose universal 
good-will towards his Comrades this Stone 
is placed here at their expense as a small 
testimony of their regard and concern, 
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Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 

And, when ye ’re hot, drink strong, or none at all. 


This Memorial being decayed was restor’d 
by the Officers of the Garrison, A.p. 1781. 
An honest soldier never is forgot, 

Whether he die by musket or by pot. 
This Stone was placed by the North Hants 
Militia when disembodied at Winchester 
on 26th April, 1802, in consequence of 
the original Stone being destroyed.” 

I also send a transcript of an epitaph in the 
aisle of the cathedral. It is engraved on a black- 
ened piece of copper, and is affixed to one of the 
pillars in the vicinity of Bishop Hoadley’s tomb. 
The lines in this epitaph are divided, and the 
capital letters allotted exactly as in the original 
inscription, to the spelling of which I have care- 
fully adhered. 

“A MEMORIALL 
For the renowned Martialist Richard Boles of y* 
Right Worshypfull family of the Bolles, in 
Linckhorne Sheire: Colonell of a Ridgment of Foot 
of 1300. who for his Gratious King Charles y® First 
did Wounders at the Battell of Edge Hill, his last 
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Action ; to omit all Others was att Alton in the 

County of Southampton, was surprised by five or 

Six Thousand of the Rebells, who caught him there 

Quartered to fly to the Church, with neare fourescore 

of his men who there fought them six or seven 

Houers, and then the Rebells breaking in upon them 

he Slew with his Sword six or seven of them and 

then was Slayne himselfe, with sixty of his men aboute 
him, 


1641, 

His Gratious Sovereign hearing of his death, gave 
him his high Comendation in y* pationate expression, 
Bring me a Moorning Scarfte, i have Lost 
one of the best Commanders in this Kingdome. 
Alton will tell you of that famous fight 
which y* man made and bade the World good Night 
His verteous Life fear’d not mortality 
His body must his Vertues cannot Die. 
Because his Bloud was there so nobly spent, 
This is his Tomb, that Church his Monument. 

Ricardus Boles in Art. Mag. 

Composuit, Posuitque, Dolens. 

Ail. Dm. 1689.” 

This Richard Boles is plainly identical with the 
“Ri. Boles, M' Art, 1689,” mentioned in “N. & 
Q.,” 2"" §. i. 429., who died Rector of Whitnash 
Church, Warwickshire, subsequently to 1689, in 
which year he completed his eighty-fourth year. 

G. L. S. 


Conservative Club. 





Minar Notes. 
“ Blawn-sheres.” — This singular specimen of 
orthography is given by Mr. Froude : — 


“ They found the Great Quadrant” (of New College, 
Oxford) “ full of the leayes of Duns (Scotus), the wind 
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blowing them into every corner; aud one Mr. Greastfield, 
a gentleman of Bucks, gathering up part of the same 
book leaves, as he said, to make him sewers or blawn- 
sheres, to keep the deer within his wood, thereby to have 
the better cry of his hounds.” — From a Letter to Crom- 
well contained in “The Suppression of Monasteries” 
(p. 71.), Froude’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 418. 

It should have been written blaunsh-eres; as the 
word is no other than the bdlanchers, or blenchars, 
of Sidney and Elyot, “to keep off deer, to feare 
birds,” quoted in Richardson’s Dictionary, sub. 
vv., Branca and Brexcn. But what are sewers ? 

Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


Haddon Hall, §c.—In Thornbury’s Shak- 
speare’s England occur the following errors. In 
the first volume, p. 73., he says : 

“Amongst other noble Tudor erections we may also 
mention, for the very names call up a thousand associa- 
tions, Haddon Hall, Derbyshire (in ruins). . South 
Wingfield, Derbyshire, dilapidated.” 

And at p. 81.: 

“ The following are a few of the palatial houses finished 
before 1600. Hardwicke, Derby, Countess of 
Shrewsbury’s, in ruins.” 

Haddon Hall is nearly unfurnished, but is not in 
ruins. It was built at different periods, which are 
traced back to the time of Stephen, if not to that 
of the Conqueror. Part of it, the long gallery, 
was added about the time of Elizabeth. South 


| Wingfield Manor is a complete and very beautiful 


ruin. 
Hardwick Hall, which was built by “ Bess of 
Hardwick,” is in a perfectly habitable state, and 
contains a great number of pictures of celebrated 
members of the family. 
The old hall in which the countess was born is 
a complete ruin, very near to the present building. 
I 


Sheffield. 
John Till @llingham, the dramatic writer, is 
allowed a ni in Mr. Charles Knight's Cyelo- 
pedia of Biography now issuing. But the editor 
says he is unacquainted with the time and place 
of his death. Mr. Cromwell, in his Walks through 
Islington, says he died at his father’s house, Cole- 
brooke Terrace, February 28, 1812; while The 
Examiner newspaper, and another periodical I 
have referred to, give the date as March 8, 1812. 
He was buried at Bunbill Fields. 

Many of these notices are founded on those in 
the Penny Cyclopedia, the errors of omission and 
commission of which I hope will be rectified. 
Books of fact and reference never can be too 
exact, and I have found several errors of date and 
place therein. For instance, the date of Wolfe’s 
birth is wrong; and Lord Wellesley died at 
Kingston House, Knightsbridge, not the Kingston 
House there stated. H. G. D. 
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Parish Registers. —The necessity of having all fauns, is said to have started as a competitor; but unfor- 


the parish registers transcribed and printed is 
universally admitted, and several communications 
have been made to you on the subject; but Jat- 
terly the matter appears to have dropped. Many 
clergymen would doubtless assist all in their 
power, but I[ think it would be an undertaking 
too gigantic for private enterprise ; and from its 


national importance, should be done at government | 


expense. 

If some of your readers were to bring the mat- 
ter befure Parliament, there is no doubt it would 
be sanctioned at once. The affair must not again 
be allowed to sleep; as from the state of many of 
the registers, every week is of importance. 

[ will not presume to sketch any plan for car- 
rying this into effect, as many of your correspon- 
dents are far better versed in such matters than I 
am. I only wish to urge the immediate necessity 
of having it done in some way. W. 

Bombay. 


“ The Pale,” North Malvern.— Near to Cowley 
Park, on the road to Leigh Sinton, there is 
a picturesque gabled house, bearing the date 
“mpcxxxs.’ This house is called “The Pale,” 
and is so marked in the Ordnance Map; but I do 
not find any mention of it in the county or local 
histories. Future writers, however, may be in- 
duced to notice it, and may possibly be led into 
error in explaining its etymology. I have acci- 
dentally been put into possession of the correct 
origin of the word, and I will therefore here make 
a Note of it. The house was built in 1631 by one 
who had acquired a large fortune as a baker. He 


was not ashamed of the trade, by the profits of 


which he had become a “ prosperous gentleman,” 
and he therefore resolved to call his newly-built 
residence by a name that should remind him and 
others of his former occupation. ‘The name he 
selected was “ The Pale,” which is the title given 
to the long wooden shovel on which the bread is 
placed in order to be pushed into oven. 
Curusert Bepr, B.A. 


Curious Epigram.— Referring to Wm. M. 
W.’s inquiry after the author of the epigram, 
“ Blessed be the Sabbath” (“N. & Q.,” 1* S. vi. 
507.), I beg to send you the following quotation 
from a singular book, Small’s Roman Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, 1823, App. p. 5., verbatim, in the 
author's slovenly style : 

“ Another curious anecdote is told of Cromwell when 
lying about Perth, when one of the principal contractors 
for his army, of the name of Monday or Mundy, by his 
affairs becoming embarrassed, had committed the rash 
act of suicide by hanging himself. Cromwell, it seems, 
had offered a premium to any one that would make the 








most appropriate lines of poetry on the occasion, however | 


short or sententious. Many elaborate poetical essays, it 
is said, were given in by the various competitors on the 
subject; but, amongst others, a tailor, who lived at Kin- 


tunately, his wife, when she understood that he was one, 
and learned also that he was about to set out for the 
trial, thought it so ridiculous in him to appear, that she 
locked up his clothes, and would not allow him a clean 
shirt to appear decent in. Llowever, it seems the tailor 
had either found means to procure a clean shirt, or had 
gone wanting one, and delivered in his essay with the 
rest, consisting only of four simple lines, but which is said 
to have carried off the prize. 
“* Bless’d be the Sunday, 
Cursed be worldly pelf; 
Tuesday now begins the week, 

For Monday has hang’d himself.’ 
This shows that Oliver, with all his apparent morosity, 
had not been insensible to humour.” 

D. M. 


Arbroath. 


“ Pence a piece,” for a penny a piece. — Query, 
as to the antiquity and locality of this mode of 
expression. Has any notice of it appeared in 
“N.& Q."? As a market-phrase it was formerly 
employed in Herefordshire, but seems falling into 
disuse. An anecdote may serve to illustrate its 
application. 

In the parish of Llangarron, near Ross, in the 
above county, some years ago, a farmer's wife re- 
sided whose name was Wood. She had, upon one 
occasion, a flock of six geese and a gander, the 
former in very good order. One morning the 
geese were observed to be missing ; and the soli- 
tary gander made his appearance, with a label 
tied round his neck containing a sixpence, and the 
following lines : — 

“ Mrs. Wood, your geese are good, 
And we, your neighbours yonder, 
Have bought these geese at pence a piece, 
And sent it by the gander.” 

The word yonder, pronounced, as it commonly 
is in the country, yander, produces the legitimate 
rhyme. W. (1.) 





Queries. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


I purpose, in the ensuing autumn (Nov. 1.) 
to commence the publication, in eight monthly 
volumes, of a new and revised edition of the 
Letters of Horace Walpole, of which Mr. Peter 
CunnincuaMm has accepted the editorship — a 
guarantee that the edition will be carefully edited. 
I am the proprietor of all the published letters of 
Walpole, and shall be able to give additional value 
to this new edition from my own unpublished col- 
lection, as well as the contributions of friends. 
But, being extremely desirous to render the edi- 
tion as complete as possible, I venture to hope for 
the aid of those who may possess unpublished let- 
ters or papers of Walpole: for the use of which 
contributions, due acknowledgment will be made. 
The work will be published in 8vo., with very 
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numerous portraits and other illustrations, and 
printed with elegance. RICHARD Bent Ley. 
8. New Burlington Street, July 18. 





FOREIGN REFORMED LITURGIES. 


In his Friendly Debate (part ii. p. 227., ed. 6. 
8vo., London 1684) Bishop Patrick makes use of 
the following statement : 

“TI remember in the beginning of the late wars the 
Scottish Forms of Prayer were printed. And so were the 
French, and those of Geneva, and Guernsea, and the 
Dutch, to name no more; all translated into English.” 

I beg to solicit the assistance of those readers of 
“N. & Q.” who have made the obscure subject of 
foreign liturgical formularies their special study, 
towards verifying the accuracy of his remarks. 

1. There is no difficulty in identifying the 
“ Scottish Forms” first referred to with the fol- 
lowing publication : 

“ The Service, Discipline, and Forme of the Common 
Prayers, and Administration of the Sacraments, used in 
the English Church of Geneva; as it was approved by 
that most reverend Divine, M. John Calvin, and the 
Church of Scotland. Humbly presented to the most High 
Court of Parliament, this present yeare, 1641. London: 
printed for William Cooke, at Furnefalls, June, 1641.” 
The same compilation was reprinted, with a 
slightly different title, in 1643; and a third time 
in The Phenix, vol. ii. pp. 204—259. 

It is mainly identical with the form generally 
known as the book of Common Order adapted by 
Knox, Whittingham, Parry, and Lever, from the 
Genevan model of Calvin, with the addition of 
“some part taken forth of the English book 
(Church of England Book of Common Prayer), 
and other things put in as the state of the church 
required.” (Troubles at Frankfort, in The Phe- 
nix, vol. ii. p. 71.) It was printed at Geneva, 
with a preface dated Feb, 10, 1556, and seems to 
have been carried back by Knox to Scotland, 
where an act of the General Assembly ordered it 
to be universally adopted, in December, 1562. 

2. I cannot, however, meet with an English 
translation of the French ritual within thirty years 
after the date of Patrick’s work. In the Lambeth 
Library is a small octavo volume, printed in 
London in 1699, entitled Forms of Prayer used in 
the Reformed Churches in France before their Per- 
secution and Destruction, translated into English 
by J.T. It is true that the Book of Discipline of 
the Reformed Churches of France was put forth in 
English in 1642; but this includes only certain 
special oflices, viz. those for baptism, burial, and 
excommunication. Is any translation of the whole 
liturgy extant prior to that I have referred to ? 

3. An English version of Calvin's Genevan 


Order was in existence as early as the year 1554. | 


(Troubles, &e., p. 63.; Me°Crie’s Life of Knox, 











Waldegrave in 1584, which being prohibited by 
order of the Star Chamber in June, 1685, was re- 
printed by Richard Schilders at Middleburgh in 
Zealand, in 1586. A third edition was issued in 
1587, and a fourth in 1602. This book was pre- 
sented by the Puritan party to Parliament in 1584, 
with the view of securing that legal confirmation 
for it in England which Knox's Liturgy (almost 
identical with it) lad already obtained in Scot- 
land. The variations of these several editions are 
clearly exhibited in vols. i. and iii. of Reliquie Li- 
turgice, by the Rev. Peter Hall, M.A., and I have 
no further inquiry to institute under this head. 

4. With respect to the forms used by the re- 
formed congregations of Guernsey, I am at a loss 
to supply the author's reference, unless he may be 
held to allude to — 

“The Order for Ecclesiastical Discipline, according to 
that which hath been practised since the Reformation of 
the Church in His Majesty’s Dominions of the Isles of 
Garnsey, Gersey, Spark, and Alderney; confirmed by the 
authoritie of the Synode of the aforesaid Iles,” 
which was drawn up in a conclave of the ministers 
and elders of the several reformed churches of the 
Channel Islands, held at the town of St. Peter's 
Port in Guernsey, June 28, 1576. A later im- 
pression of the same book appeared in 1642, the 
precise date to which Patrick’s remarks are caleu- 
lated to apply. I am at the same time anxious to 
have the query resolved, whether any specific pub- 
lication of the Liturgy, properly so called, in an 
English dress has ever taken place. The Book of 
Discipline does not itself comprise the entire 
ritual, but merely the special forms of service for 
the ordination of elders and deacons. 

4. Has any English version of the Dutch Li- 
turgy ever appeared ? The form drawn up, ori- 
ginally in Latin, by Alasco for the use of the 
Dutch church in Austin Friars, was translated 
into Dutch by Martin Mikronius in 1550, and re- 
printed in 1560 into German by J. Mayer, 8vo. 
Heid. 1565, and into French by Giles Clematius, 
8vo., 1556, n.p. But I have not succeeded in 
finding any trace of an English translation.* 

Any information calculated to elucidate these 
questions, as well as the further point, what other 
foreign Forms of Prayer the author may be sup- 
posed to indicate, will be most acceptable to the 
present querist. A. Tayior, M.A. 


Pinar Queries. 


* Antiquity, a Farce.” —Can you inform me 
who is the author of Antiquity, a farce, in two 
acts, 1808. It is said to have been written by a 
gentleman of the Inner Temple. R, J. 


* Two interesting articles on Alasco’s Liturgy will be 
found in The British Magazine, vol, xv. p. 612.; vol. xvi. 


p- 425.) Another was printed in London by | p. 127.—Ep.} 
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Ancient British Saints. —In Sismondi’s Fall of 
the Roman Empire (vol. i. ch. vii., English trans.), 
he says : 

“So long as the British heroes, such as Hoel, Alain, 
Judicael (to whom several churches were dedicated), re- 
tained the vigour of youth or manhood, they knew no 
other passion than that for war... . but when their | 
ferocity was tamed by age, and began to give place to the 
terrors of a future judgment, they shut emesives up in 
convents, and lived a life of the severest penance.” 

This chapter is from a.p. 412 to 453. Do any 
of these churches still exist? or what traditions 
are there of churches dedicated to these ancient 
saints of Britain ? E. E. Byrne. 


Masters of Arts ranking as Esquires.—Can any 
of your readers inform me of any authority for 
Masters of Arts of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge being entitled to rank as esquires ? 

M.A. (Oxon). 


Archibald Steele. —Can you give me any in- | 
formation regarding Archibald Steele, author of | 
The Shepherd's Wedding, a pastoral comedy, pub- 
lished in Scotland in 1789? R. J. 


“ The Vine,” a Parable.—A copy of the beauti- 
ful parable called “The Vine,” and commencing 
thus, “On the day of their creation, the trees 
boasted one to another,” &c., is much desired. | 





It was published in an old number of The 
Is this monthly periodical still con- 
ANITREBOR. 


Talisman. 
tinued ? 
Edinburgh. 


David Morrison. — There was a volume of 
poetry, published at Montrose in 1790, by David 
Morrison. Is anything known regarding the 
author ? R. 

Boxing-Day. —'The term boxing-day is used 
both in the theatres and in courts of law. What 
is the meaning of it in each case ? 8. 


Sir John Cope.— Wanted, particulars of the 
family descent, marriage, life, professional ser- 
vices, death, burial-place, and descendants of Sir 
John Cope, who commanded the royal troops in 
1745 at Preston Pans. Any references to pub- 
lished or accessible unpublished information will 
be acceptable. James Know es. 


“ Hey, Johnnie Cope,” §c.— Who was the 
author of “ Hey, Johnnie Cope are ye wakin yet ?” 
And whose music is that quaint stirring air? Dr. 
Rimpavutt could, no doubt, oblige me with an 
answer to the latter Query. James Know es. 


Human Leather, §c.— 1 have somewhere heard 
or read of two or three human skins having been 
prepared and tanned like leather, and of a pair of 
shoes or boots having been made of such leather. 
I think also there was mention made of another 





dressed as parchment. No doubt they form part 
of the contents of some museum. 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion respecting them ? R. W. Hackwoop. 


“ The Dissenters Dissected.” —Some twenty 
years ago, a poem of eighteen stanzas was sent to 
me by a friend, since deceased, called The Dis- 
senters Dissected, by a Lay Dissector, to which 
ten other stanzas were added. Has it ever been 
printed ? 

The first stanza is — 

“ The noblest tree of forest growth, 
And meanest shrub, engender both 
Within their vital juices, 
The germs of that, which soon or late 
Their own decay accelerate, 
Or earlier abuses.” 


One of the added stanzas (the 26th) is — 
“ No church rate—that must never be, 
For all religion shall be free ; 
And surely it is hard 
That we, who know the better way 
To Heaven, for their church path should pay, 
But give us their church yard !!” 
Wm. Cotiyns, M.R.C.S, 


Chudleigh, Devon. 


Dismissal of Non-Communicants.—In Cleaver’s 
edition of Bishop Wilson On the Lord's Supper 
(London, 1851), there is a note on the subject of 
the dismissal of non-communicants. It is there 
stated that the benefits arising from the opposite 
practice have not escaped the notice of some of 
our most eminent divines; and it is added, “ See 
Bp. Jebb’s Practical Theology.” 

Can any of your correspondents supply the 
passage alluded to in Bishop Jebb’s book ? 

This edition of Bishop Wilson’s work was, I 
believe, prepared by the late Rev. W. Wright, 
A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin; the “ Notes, 
historical and explanatory,” which accompany it 
are full of curious research, but they occupy a 
somewhat disproportionate space in a devotional 
work. 

The note which suggests my Query occurs at 
p- 169. There are some more remarks on the 
same subject at p. 255. A. A. D. 


P.S. What is supposed to be the proper posture 
for the people during the comfortable words, the 
Sursum corda and the Sanctus? I have heard 
very contradictory opinions on the subject, and 
indeed it is one by no means free from difficulty, 
owing to the transpositions which have been made 
in the Liturgy. 


Prologues’ and Epilogues to the Westminster 
Plays.— Has there ever been published a Collee- 
tion of the Prologues and Epilogues to the West- 
minster Plays? Ifso, where? C.J. Dovaeras. 
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Satellite. — What is considered to be the de- 
rivation of the word satelles, a satellite? A.A. D. 


Varnishing Old Books. —I should feel greatly 
indebted to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who has had 
practical experience on the subject, for informa- 


inhabitants, and embracing a district, chiefly agri- 
cultural, of 104 square miles, have been called 


| upon to decide as to the expediency of altering the 


tion as to the advantages and disadvantages (if | 


any) of varnishing old books. That the appear- 
ance of volumes thus treated is for a time im- 
proved, will be generally admitted ; but the really 
important question is, are bindings thereby pre- 
served, and is commencing decay arrested ? 

The former series of “N. & 
receipts for book varnishes; but the questions I 
have ventured to propose have not, as far as I 
remember, yet met with consideration in your 
pages. The subject is one of daily increasing 
importance ; and if fully treated by those com- 
petent to do so, will, I am sure, prove valuable 
and interesting to a large number of your readers. 
The rapid deterioration of bindings in some Lon- 
don libraries has been the subject of frequent 
and anxious remark. And the more general use 
of gas in dwelling-houses is already committing 
sad havoc on many private collections. §W. M. 

Finsbury Place. 


The Country Parson's Honest Advice.—TI should 
be glad to know the author of the following 
verses :— 

“ The Country Parson’s Honest Advice to that Judicious 
Lawyer and Worthy Minister of State— My Lord 
Keeper. 

“ Be wise as Somerset, as Somer’s brave, 

As Pembroke airy, and as Richmond grave, 

Humble as Oxford [ Orford ?] be, and Wharton’s zeal, 
For Church and Loyalty, would fitt thee well; 

Like Sarum I would have thee love the Church, 

He Scorns to leave his Mother in the Lurch 

For the well governing your family, 

Let pious Haversham thy pattern be: 

And if it be thy fate again to marry, 

And S— y— r’s daughter will thy year out tarry, 
May’st thou use her as Mohun did his tender wife, 
And may she lead his virtuous Lady’s life. 

To Summ up all: Devonshire’s chastity, 

Bolton’s meritt, Godolphin’s probity, 

Halifax his modesty, Essex’s sense, 

Montague’s management, Culpepper’s pence ; 
Tenison’s learning, and Southampton’s wit, 

Will make thee for an able statesman fit.” 

I want to know the author and the person to 
whom it is addressed ?* I find it in a MS. (circa 
1690 or 1700), containing an account of the feasts 
and fasts of the Church, history of the black- 
letter Saints in our Calendar, and an exposition 
of the Church Catechism. J.C. J. 





Hospital Out-Patients.—The governors of an 
hospital established in a town containing 31,000 








[* We have before us a printed copy of these lines, as 
a small folio broadside, circa 1733-4. They are addressed, 
we have not the least doubt, to Lord Chancellor ‘Talbot, 
who received the Great Seal Noy, 29, 1733,— En. ] 


400, 


.” contains some | 





days of attendance of the out-patients at the hos- 
pital. Out-patients are at present assisted with 
advice and medicine (but in no other respect are 
chargeable to the charity) on Mondays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays at eleven, a.m. It is pro- 


| posed to alter the days to Tuesdays and Saturdays; 


thus requiring attendance twice a-week instead of 
thrice. 

It is expected that the alteration will be better, 
not only for the medical men, but also for the out- 
patients. 

That a waste of drugs will be prevented, as it 
is alleged that the patients cannot possibly con- 
sume the medicine in the interval between Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 

And it is asserted that no hospital in the king- 
dom receives its out-patients more than twice a- 
week. 

I shall be much obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will kindly tell me whether the 
last assertion is correct, naming at the same time 
the town, or stating its numerical population, 
from which their experience is drawn. And also 
whether their experience would lead them to 
hope for the benefits which are said to be ex- 
pected from the change. Remiaivs. 


Robert Sansum or Sampson. — B. S.1. would 
feel obliged for information respecting Robert 
Sansum (or Sampson), Commander of the Reso- 
lution, and Rear-Admiral of the White, who fell 
at Lowestoft on June 3, 1665. 

Where was he born? Where buried? What 
arms did he bear? Was he related to a Colonel 
Sampson, whose name appears in the list of pro- 
posed Knights of the Royal Oak ? 


Coffer. — What is the exact meaning of this 
word in the following passage? It occurs in the 
deposition of a witness in a suit in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court of Durham about the state of the 
church of Lesbury in Northumberland, in 1630-1, 
The witness says, “ He doth well remember that 
ther were divers coffer jeastes of oak above the 
vestrye.” Socius Duvet. 


Responsibility of Animals to Man.—I met lately 
an interesting account of the process by which, 
during the Middle Ages, animals and insects (flies, 
rats, and others), were cited to appear in the 
courts, and to show cause why they should not be 
destroyed as a nuisance? And on their failure to 
appear, their extermination was decreed in due 
form of law. I shall feel greatly obliged to any 
of your correspondents who can refer me to the 
work (I think a recent periodical) in which the 
narrative occurs ? J. E. T. 
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flinor Queries with Answers. | 


“ Marry.” — What is the exact meaning of the | 
adverbial exclamations “ Marry,” “ Marry trap,” | 
“Marry and Amen,” “Marry, Heaven forbid,” 
“ Marry come up,” so common in these and vari- 
ous other forms in our earlier writers? In Twiss’s 
valuable Index to Shakspeare (1805) I find above 
250 instances of its occurrence in this our great 
dramatist. With most of the writers of his age, 
the “Great Lord Digby” too, in his Elvira, em- 
ploys this term ; as thus: | 

“ So one displeased to find his crawfishes 

Shrivel’d within and empty, said to his cook, } 
(who laid the fault upon the wane o’ th’ moon), 
* What has the moon to do with crawfishes?’ 

‘Marry! she has, ’tis she that governs shellfish. | 


So in Monsieur Thomas, Beaumont and Fletcher : | 


“ Marry! thou hast taught him, like an arrant rascal, 
First, to read perfectly ; which, on my blessing, 
I warn’d him from; for I knew if he read once, 
He was a lost man.” 


The more modern use of “ Marry come up” is 
found in Pericles, Act IV. Sc. 6.; Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Act II. Se. 5. Are these corruptions of St. 
Mary ? or whence derived ? C. Hi. P. | 


{ Halliwell’s explanation, “ Marry,” as an interjection 
equivalent to “Indeed,” has been already noticed in our 
i* S. viii. 9.; but Nares is of opinion that in many in- 
stances it is a corruption of Marie, as an asseveration 
confirmed by the name of the Virgin Mary. Thus Coles 
says, “ Marry (oath) per Mariam.” Such is the origin of 
Marry come up, originally Marry guep, gip, or gup. “1 | 
suspect,” says Nares, “that guep is a corruption of go up, 
which it seems was contemptuous. Thus, the children 
said to Elisha, ‘Go up, thou bald-head, go up !’””) 


” 





Ancient Oaths. — If a collection of the very 
curious and interesting oaths that have been in 
use has not been made in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
may I be allowed to make a beginning, hoping 
that other contributors to its pages will follow, 
and build up such a collection on my foundation ? 
Old Chaucer's “ Host,” in the Canterbury Tales, 
strengthens an assertion “ By Seinte Poules bell.” 

Peter the apprentice, in Henry VI., holds up 
his hands, and accusing Horner says, — 

“ By these ten bones, my Lords, he did speak them to 
me, in the garret one night, as we were scouring my Lord 
of York’s armour.” — Henry VI, Pt. Il. Act 1. Se. 4. 


‘Be Ele Be 


[The habit of profane swearing in former times by the 
English has been noticed in our 1* 8, iv. 37.; vi. 299. 
366. 471.; but we need scarcely add, it is only oaths that 
are “curious and interesting” that should be included 
in the collection, as many of them in our early writers 
are peculiarly impious and irreverent. Even in Chaucer 
it is advisable to make a selection, such as the following : 


The Host swears — “ By my father’s soul.” 

Sir Thopas —“ By ale and bread.” 

Arcite—“ By my pan [head }.” 

Theseus —“ By mighty Mars the rede.” 

The Carpenter's wife —“ By Saint Thomas of Kent.” 


| Chapel, Knightsbridge ? 
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The Marchaunt — “ By Saint Thomas of Inde.” 
The Cambridge scholar —“ By my father’s kinne.”} 


Thomas Knaggs, of St. Giles’s Church, pub- 
lished a funeral sermon on Prince George of Den- 
mark, 1708. Who was he? Did he publish 
aught else? and was he ever minister of Trinity 
H. G. D. 


[The Rev. Thomas Knaggs was lecturer at St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields for twenty years. He published thirty-one 
single sermons between the years 1691 and 1722. See a 
list of them in Watt’s Bibliotheca. is successor, Mr. 
Riddle, was elected lecturer, May 16. 1724. ] 


Colman’s “Iron Chest.” —I possess a copy of 
this play, of which the following is the title-page : 


“The Iron Chest, a Play in Three Acts, written by 
George Colman the Younger. With a Preface. First 
represented at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, on Satur- 
day, 12th March, 1796. ‘The principal Characters’ by 
Mr. Kemble, &c, (Drury Lane Play-Bill.) ‘1 had as 
lieve the town-crier had spoke my lines.’— Shakespeare. 
Dublin, 1796.” 


This copy contains Colman’s original preface, 
which I believe to be excessively rare. Is this 


| preface worthy of being inserted in “ N. & Q.”? 


JUVERNA. 


[Colman’s Preface to the Zron Chest is certainly a racy 
production, but Time has robbed it of its interest. Col- 
man attributes the condemnation of his play to Mr. Kem- 
ble, owing to the rehearsal being imperfect, and from Mr. 
Kemble acting “ Sir Edward Mortimer ” whilst under the 
effects of opium pills. No doubt the Thespian fraternity 
look upon this Preface as a dramatic literary curiosity, 
and Jones (Biograph. Dramatica) says that 30s. and even 
40s. have been paid for a copy of it. But it makes twenty 
pages of 8vo., and would occupy ten in our larger, or 
six in the smaller type; it is therefore obvious that we 
have no alternative but to decline Juverna’s kind offer 
with many thanks. ] 


Penrith Castle.— Where is there any account 
of Penrith Castle, now in ruins ? A. 


[For descriptive notices of Penrith Castle, consult 
Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, vol. i. p. 317; and 
Nicolson and Burn’s Cumberland, vol. ii. p.404. Views, 
with short notices, of this castle, are inserted in Buck’s 
a vol. i. pl. 48., and in Grose’s Antiquities, vol. i. 
pl. 30.) 


The Old Hundredth (2™ §S. ii. 34.) — H. J. G. 
says this tune has no English name. He is mis- 
taken, as all, or nearly all the tune books I have 
seen give it as “ Savoy, or the Old Hundredth.” 

H. G. D. 


[Savoy is not an English name, and, being a second 
name applied to a tune first known as the 134th Psalm, 
and then as the 100th, cannot afford an argument for 
taking the tune out of the list of the Old Psalter tunes 
It was not called Savoy for at least fifty years after its 
creation. But the application of this name to the tune, 
showing its common use with the Germans in the Savoy 
Church, may have led to the popular delusion that the 


| tune was made by Luther. } 
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Replies. 


MERCATOR (NOT THE) AUTHOR OF THE POUND 
AND MIL SCHEME. 


(2™ §. i. 491.) 


Your correspondent Mr. James Yates, whose 
zealous advocacy of the introduction into the United 
Kingdom of the French system of money, weights, 
and measures, is so well known, has accompanied 
his question as to “who was Mercator?” with 
some observations intended to show that Mercator 
was the author, and published the first idea of, the 
pound and mil scheme. 

I venture to submit to your readers that, except 
we are disposed to attach much importance to 
Mercator’s suggestion that the thousandth part of a 
pound should be called a mil, Mr. Yares’s theory 
that Mercator set up a scheme which has been 
merely taken up by scientific men, by the Decimal 
Association and by parliamentary majorities, will 
not hold good. 

It appears to me that the proposed decimalisa- 
tion of the pound sterling into florin, cent, and 
mil, is not only preferable in every respect to 
Mr. Yares’s plan for the conversion of the pound 
sterling into twenty-five ten-pences, or British 
francs; but that, moreover, it is no new scheme, 
and has been before the European world of science 
as long as decimal fractions have been known. 

The illustrious Simon Stevin, writing (or rather 
publishing) in 1585, whilst advocating the deci- 
malisation of money, weights, and measures, took 
care to dissuade his readers from abandoning the 
accustomed chief units, which are appropriately 
enough termed commencements. 

In Article vi. of Sfevin'’s Appendix to Za 
Disme, it is stated : 

“ Afin de dire en brief et en general, la somme et con- 
tenu de cest article, faut scavoir qu’on partira toutes 
mesures, comme Longue, Humide, Seiche, Argent, &c., 
par la precedente dixiesme progression et chasque fameuse 
espece dicelles se nommera commencement; comme 
Marc, commencement des pois par lesquels se poise l’or et 


argent; Livre, commencement des autres pois communs; | 


Livre de gros en Flandres, Livre Esterlain en Angleterre, 
Ducat en Hispaigne, &c., commencement de monnoye.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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and international coins of circulation, which it will 
be well to observe even at this time: 

“Nune wxtate nostra apud singulas pen? nationes aurei 
pro regum aut — arbitrio varium habent pre- 
cium ;: sic libra, sic solidi, ut nunc sunt vocabula: mag- 
pro regionibus diversitatem habent. Caterum 
illud mirum videtur: quomodo in tanta librarum et soli- 
dorum sstimationis differentia, pro suo cuiusque regionis 
more, multe tamen nationes consentiunt; ut vulgari 
lingua solidum vocent: quod denariolos duodecim vul- 
gares complectitur, libram quod solidos viginti.” — 
Page 271 of edition of 1529. 

When Séevin wrote upon the same subject he 
advocated decimal subdivision, but with careful 
adherence, as far as possible, to accustomed units. 


«“ — que joignant les vulgaires partitions qu’il y a 
maintenant des Mesures, Pois et Argent (demeurant 
chasque capitale mesure, Pois et Argent, en tous lieux 
immuable) l’on ordonnast encore legitimement par les 
Superieurs, la susdicte dixiesme partition, a fin que 
chascun qui voudroit la pourroit user. 

“Tl avanceroit aussi la chose si les valeurs d'argent, 
principalement de ce qui se forge de nouveau, fussent 
valuez sur quelques Primes, Secondes, Tierces, &c. Mais 
si tout cecy ne fust pas mis en ceuvre, si tost comme nous 
le pourrions souhaiter, il nous contentera premierement, 
qu'il fera du bien & nos successeurs, car il est certain que 
si les hommes faturs, sont de telle nature comme ont esté 
les precedens, qu’ils ne seront pas tousiours negligens en 
leur si grand avantage.” 

The preceding extract only requires one ex- 
planation, viz. that by Primes, Secondes et Tierces, 
words in the decimal system suggested probably 
by the works of Purbach and Muller, Stevin meant 


| tenths, hundredths and thousandths; and altering 





’ 


It happens that in England we shall not be the 


first country which has had to change from a 


vigesimal and duodecimal to a decimal scale of | 


account. 

Cuthbert Tonstall, when Bishop Elect of Lon- 
don, printed, in 1522, his learned and elegant 
treatise on arithmetic, which contains many such 
suggestions as would lead toa complete decimal sys- 
tem, and he remarked upon the then widely spread 
custom of keeping accoun/s in twenties and twelves 
as subdivisions of the nominal pound and shilling. 
It will be seen, however, from the following ex- 
tract, that the bishop saw a point or two of dif- 
ference between international coins of account 


these words (as applied to coins) to florins, cents, 
and mils, we have the system which is in process 
and progress of introduction at the present time. 
It is particularly worthy of note, that pre 

viously to the introduction of the decimal metrical 
system into France, accounts were kept in livres, 
sols, and deniers: twenty sols making one livre 
tournois, and twelve deniers one penny. This 
vigesimal and duodecimal system had prevailed 
from remote antiquity in France, as it had done 
in England. The two nations (as the remarks of 
Bishop Tonstall illustrate) had the same system 
of account; but then the highest French unit, the 
livre tournois, was so very much less in value in 
comparison with the highest English unit, the 
pound sterling, that when the livre tournois, sol, 
and denier, came to be decimalised, — although the 
French substantially retained their highest unit, as 
we ought to retain ours, the pound sterling, — they 
could only coin into francs (nearly equal to the 
livre tournois), and into primes and secondes (i. e. 
ten centimes, and one centime); whilst we can 


| coin our units, of account and of circulation, into 


livres, primes, secondes, and tierces (pounds, florins, 
cents, and mils). 

Surely, with these inherent advantages in our 
system, we need not be apprehensive of any in- 
superable difficulty in carrying out now, what the 
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French carried out two generations ago ; but let 


eir little units in pre- 
Let those who like to 


us not have recourse to 
ference to our great units. 


keep their accounts in ten-pences do so; but the | 


pound sterling, and its decimal subdivisions, is the 
right thing in the right place. Frep. Henprixs. 





NOTES ON TREES AND Flowers (1* S. i. 173. 
457.; xi. 460.; xii, 71. 211.): GREEN RosE (1" 
S. xii. 143. 234. 371. 481.) 

When the Isiac veil thrown over ancient re- 
ligion by genealogies, fables, and etymologies, 
shall be withdrawn, it will be evident that the 
spirit of Nature has been impressed on all the 
female deities. These personages are not mere 
maids of honour, and she only the queen, but 
through all the disguises under which she is 
masked she breaks forth, O Dea certe, whether 
represented ef the moon or by the earth, by the 
polyonymous Isis, or by the myrianthous Venus : 

“ All the Graces,” says Thryllitius*, “in producing the 
rose appear anxiously to have endeavoured the utmost 
they could effect ; wherefore it is no wonder that such a 
multitude of fables was created respecting the flower de- 
dicated to Venus, Having diligently examined,” con- 
tinues our author, “the legends of Anacreon and others, 
I am persuaded that it is so named avr: tov po8ov ro podor, 
and having considered the legends, according to which 
the rose originated either with Venus, or from the blood 
of Venus, or from the gore of Adonis, or from the nectar 
spilt by Cupid’s negligence, or lastly, from the influx of 
the star Venus, I could not refrain from suspecting some- 
thing of this kind. On all sides is discovered an abun- 
dant flow of love, a manifest power of nature, productive 
of vegetation. Moreover, the leaves of the flower afford 
a most elegant spectacle, winding in the manner of little 
waves around their ungues, and in their first spontaneous 
budding, effected by the law of the Almighty Creator, all 
plants appear to be evolved by the same undulating 
motion formed by an inherent force of nature, the know- 
ledge of which antiquity perhaps intended to preserve by 
the name given to this king of flowers. I shall therefore 
be pleased to declare that in all those fables there is no- 
thing involved but the general history of the production 
of all plants, intended by the example of the rose.” 


He then explains, according to Bayle’s theory, 
the generation of plants, now nourished by the 
constant influence of dew and showers, from juices 
adapted to them, and evolved by the moisture 
prepared by Divine Omnipotence in the bowels of 
the earth. He shows that the first founders of 
these fables seem not to have been strangers to 
this opinion, and explains how in the fable of 
Cassianus Bassus physical properties may be alle- 
gorized by Mars, Adonis, and Venus. 

The same writer enumerates the varieties of 
roses, one of which is derived from the colour of 
the flower, since in some it is found white, in 
others purple, in others flesh colour, in others 





* Plantarum Historia Fabularis, 4to., Vitemberge, 1713. 


| 


| “N. & Q.” for a newly blown rose ? 





ale, in others yellow, in others mixed, in others 
Fight green, if, according to Costsus, it is en- 

grafted on Agrifolii arbuscula. 
BrevioTtHecar, CHETHAM. 





Can you find room among the fresh /eaves of 
It was ob- 
tained from a “ cutting” which I enclose (from a 
Chester newspaper, June 25), and will be best 
propagated by being transferred to your columns. 


“Mr. W. H. Osborne, of Perry Pont House, Perry Bar, 
Staffordshire, has a perfectly green rose in flower in his 
new rose-house. The rose, called Rosa Verdiflora, is of a 
full rich green. The tree was procured from a French 
nurseryman.” 

F. Parrott. 


MUSICAL NOTATION. 

On Music; and suggestions for improvement in its symbols, 
or nomenclature of sounds; to the end that there may be a 
clearer demonstration of the ratios of sounds, and, by con- 
sequence, a more extended knowledge of the fandus of this 
art, that is the poetry or measured relation of its forms. 


The readers of “N. & Q.” (2™ S. ii. 14.) must 
have been much pleased in perusing the article on 
“ Musical Notation,” by so distinguished a writer 
as Prorgsson pe Morean. For myself, as a 
musician, I consider every exercise of the mathe- 
matician on the subject matter of music as a step 
to that which eventually must take place — the 
union of the mathematician with the musician : 
that which Proressor pr Morean has made out 


as a case of distress I have long felt to be a case of 


necessity. The symbols and terms now used in 
the grammar of music render any clear explana- 
tion of music as poetry most difficult. 

The modern definition of music declares it to 
be “the art of continuing tunable sounds in a 
manner agreeable to the ear;” but the old Pagan 
theorist declares music to be “the art of finding 
beauty in sounds by means of their ratios or 
measure.” And this is true ; for from the begin- 
ning of the world all music has been made upon 
one principle, that is to say, the doctrine of the 
proportions of the scale. Music is caused by un- 
dulations in the atmosphere which gather them- 
selves together into a series of geometrical figures 
in the ether. Although the hearing is in our 
bodily frame, the causation of the hearing is the 
geometric figure in motion. The sound is the 
affection; the aerial pulsation the cause of the 
affection. It exists to us as an affection of the 
nervous and muscular organism; but when we 
seek to deal with it as centrical, relative, a whole, 
or an aliquot part of some whole, we must know 
something more of it than a mere sensible proper, 
or bare sensation. Effects are facts, but causes 
are anterior facts. ‘The existence in nature of the 
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relations or proportions of the scale is one fact ; 
the knowledge of these relations, and the practical 
power of applying them, is another. Great music 
hath ever been lying in the lap of nature ready 
for man’s use and enjoyment whensoever man had 
his head, his heart, and his hand, prepared to take 
it from her. The perfection of nature and the 
mechanism of man are things widely asunder : 
until the laws of musical science are clearly esta- 
blished every man will make his own sense or 
perception of music — that is to say, his individual 
taste a law to others as well as to himself; whereas 
it is manifest such a standard can only be a law 
unto himself. Your taste will not necessarily be 
my taste, unless it be one common to humanity, 
and to make it common to humanity it must be 
founded upon the first laws of nature, and received 
without prejudice and without guile. There is a 
vast quantity of acquired sensation and received 
suggestion with respect to music in the ears and 
heads of persons fond of music, and who even 
make the art and science their profession, or of 
amateur study ; and this stock of musical percep- 
tion and recollection enables many a one to talk 
of, and write about, and even compose music : still 
from these, and such as these, the true causes of 
music are altogether concealed and remain un- 
observed and unknown; for the facts in music are 
overlooked by them, and in their place has arisen 
a mass of symbols but ill representing the realities. 
The rudimentary language of the art is a compila- 
tion of fictions. ‘The vibration which runs through 
our nervous fluid — the result of the figure in the 
ether, when communicated to our bodily frame — 
we rg age as a note. We begin the study of 
music by learning our notes. What are notes ? 
They are symbols for sounds; but who entertains 
the idea of one sound as a whole, or centre, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


other sounds as relations of or analogous parts of 


or that a seale is the genealogical tree of 
and its family rela- 


a whole, 
any given sound — the centre 


tions —the orange divided into so many aliquot 
parts, and subject to so many modes of apposi- 


tion and arrangement ? Il. J. GAuNTLETT?. 


8. Powys Place, Queen Square. 


(To be continued.) 





REVIVAL AFTER EXECUTION. 
(2™ S. i. 490.) 

There is really very little to be surprised at in 
mostof the cases we see brought forward of re- 
vival after execution ; and accounts of such cases 
are of trifling value unless they are accompanied 
by a statement of the circumstances under which 
the execution took place, and more especially of 
the length of time during which the body was sus- 
pended, Before the new drop — placed on an 
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elevated spot — was adopted, executions were 
very often managed in such a way that justice 
was very easily evaded. Hangmen were un- 
questionably often tampered with, and they had 
every facility for evading detection, more par- 
ticularly as the friends of the culprit, — the gal- 
lows being generally on the ground and in an 
open space, — could easily crowd around, and 
thus prevent observation, and also assist the exe- 
cutioner in carrying out the deception which he 
had been well paid to effect. Criminals, it is true, 
were sentenced to be “hung by the neck uniil 
they were dead,” but the deciding when a man was 
dead was often left entirely to the diseretion of 
the hangman, who thus was at liberty to “ cut 
down” some culprits much sooner than he did 
others. Hence, what with feeing the hangman to 
give his victim “a short fall” — to tie and place 
the rope in a particular way —and to cut the 
body down quickly ; and what with the friends of 
the ‘culprit crowding round close to the gallows 
and interfering with what was going on, execu- 
tions were frequently conducted in such a manner 
as to render the subsequent revival of the person 
a matter of very little surprise or difficulty. The 
known cases are not a few, and if those which are 
unknown, on account of the secret having been 
well kept, were made public, the list, I believe, 
would contain some scores of names. At one 
time, indeed, it was the regular practice for the 
friends of a victim of the law to make every pos- 
sible preparation for his semi-hanging and his sub- 
sequent resuscitation. When Deacon Brodie was 
hung at Edinburgh in 1788, for robbing the Ex- 
cise Office, the hangman was bribed to give him 
“9 short fall,” and as soon as he was cut down, a 
spring cart was at hand, which quickly deposited 
his body at a place where doctors were in readi- 
ness with every adjunct for his revival. The ex- 
periment failed in this case, it is true ; but this was 
solely because the hangman killed Brodie without 
intending it, by tying a knot which slipped at the 
critical moment, and gave the deacon a fall of 
about treble the length ‘he had contracted for, and 
the case therefore is not the less valid a proof of 
the practice I have referred to. The new drop, 
however, by the publicity it ensures, and by the 
efficacy of its operation, has put an end to decep- 
tion on the part of the hangman, and to interfer- 

ence on the part of the crowd ; and I therefore think 
you will agree with me that cases of revival after 
execution ‘contain nothing in them that is extra- 
ordinary, unless they can be shown to have oc- 
curred after the employment of the new drop, and 
unless they are accompanied with reasonable proofs 
that the culprit was fairly hung and suspended 
for the full legal hour. Henry Kensincton,. 
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REMOTE TRADITIONS THROUGH FEW LINKS. 
(2™ S. ii. 29.) 
The following extract from Carrick’s Life of 
Sir William Wallace (Whittaker, 1840, p. 29.) 
gives the information sought for by E. C.: 


“ Tlaving said thus much of the dress and equipment 
of Wallace, the following anecdote respecting his strength 
and personal appearance may not be unacceptable to the 
reader; it is translated from Hector Boéce by the learned 
editor of Morrison’s edition of Blind Harry, who thus 
introduces it: —‘ Though this author (Boéce) in general 
is not much to be credited, yet it would be hard not to 
believe him in an instance which happened near his own 
time, and in which, if he had spoken falsely, he could 
immediately have been detected. The anecdote in an- 
other respect is curious, as it affords an example of lon- 
gevity, not unsimilar to that of the Irish Countess of 
Desmond, who attained a still more advanced age. 

“The date is the year 1430. At that time James I. 
was in Perth; and perhaps having heard Henry the 
Minstrel* recite some of Wallace's exploits, found his 
curiosity excited to visit a noble lady of great age, who 
was able to inform him of many ancient matters. She 
lived in the castle of Kinnoul, on the opposite side of the 
river; and was probably a widow of one of the Lords of 
Erskine, a branch of whose family continued to be de- 
nominated from the barony of Kinnoul till about the 
year 1440. It was Boéce’s manner to relate an event as 
cireumstantially as if he had been one of the parties, and 
engaged in it. I shall, therefore, give the anecdote in his 
own manner, by translating his words : — 

“Tn consequence of her extreme old age, she had Jost 


her being wholly blind. At his desire, she embraced and 
kissed him. Her attendant assured him that she was 
wholly blind; but that, from long custom, she had ac- 
quired these easy movements. He took her by the hand 
and sat down, desiring her to sit on the same seat next 
to him. And then, in a long conference, he interrogated 
her respecting ancient matters. He was much delighted 
with her conversation. Among other things, he asked 
her to tell him what sort of a man William Wallace was? 
What was his personal figure? What his courage? And 


| with what degree of strength he was endowed? He put 


| pleased with the visit he had made.’ 


her sight, but all her other senses were entire; and her | 


body was yet firm and lively. She had seen William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce, and frequently told parti- 
culars concerning them. 
love and veneration of greatness, resolved to visit the 
old lady, that he might hear her describe the manners 
and strength of the two heroes, who were admired in his 
time, as they now are in ours. He, therefore, sent a 
message, acquainting her that he was to come to her 
next day. She received the message gratefully; and 
gave immediate orders to her handmaids to prepare every- 
thing for his reception in the best manner, particularly 
that they should display her pieces of tapestry ; some of 
which were uncommonly rich and beautiful. All her ser- 
vants became busily employed, for their work was in some 
degree unusual, as she had not for a long time been ac- 
customed to receive princely visitors. ‘The next day, when 
told the King was approaching, she went down inito the 


The King, who entertained a | 


the same questions to her concerning Bruce. Robert, she 
said, was a man beautiful, and of a fine appearance. His 
strength was. so great, that he could easily have over- 
come any mortal man of his time; but in so far as he 
excelled other men, he was excelled by Wallace, both in 
stature and in bodily strength; for, in wrestling, Wallace 
could have overthrown two such men as Robert was. 
“The King made some inquiries concerning his own 
immediate parents, and his other ancestors ; and having 
heard her relate many things, returned to Perth well 
” — Botth. Hist, 
i, xvii, 
‘Joun I. Drepar. 





ONE GIFFORD, A CLERGYMAN. 
(2™ S. i. 492.) 
“ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings: 
Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.” 

These lines are quoted by Dr. Samuel Johnson 
in his Dictionary, under the word “ vicissitude ;” 
they occur in a short poem entitled Contempla- 
tion*, which was printed in 1753, and its author 
was Richard Gifford, B.A., of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford; Vicar of Duffield, co. Derby; Rector of 


| North Ockendon, co. Essex ; and Chaplain to 


hall of her castle, dressed with as much elegance and finery | 


as her old age and the fashion of the time would permit ; 
attended by a train of matrons, many of whom were her 
own descendants, of which number some appeared more 
altered and disfigured by age than she herself was. 


| Wollaston in Staffordshire. In 
One | 


of her matrons having informed Jher that the King was | 


entering the hall, she arose from her seat, and advanced 
to meet him so easily and gracefully, that he doubted of 








* “According to Pinkerton, and other authorities, | 


Henry did not finish his work till 1470. It is, therefore, 
more probable that the curiosity of James was excited by 
the original narrative of Blair; a book which, from his 
long captivity in England, he had perhaps heard little 
about, till his return to Scotland. The rehearsal, there- 
fore, of the heroic achievements of his illustrious country- 
man may have produced all the excitement which the 
editor of the Perth edition supposes, though not made by 
the Minstre/,.” 


John and George, fourth and sixth Marquises of 
Tweeddale, to whose family he was related. Ri- 
chard Gifford was the only surviving son of John 
Gifford of Yester in Scotland, M.A. of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Rector of Mainstone, co. 
Salop, and chaplain to Charles, third Marquis of 
Tweeddale. His mother was Elizabeth Wollaston, 
sister of Richard Wollaston, Receiver-General of 
Taxes for the county of Salop. She belonged to 
a branch of the ancient family of Wollaston of 
1748 the Rev. 
Richard Gifford published his Remarks on Mr. 
Kennicott’s Dissertation on the Tree of Life in 
Paradise. In 1751 appeared his Dissertation on 
the Song of Solomon, with the original Text, di- 
vided according to the Metre, and a Poetical Ver- 
sion. (See Lowndes’s British Librarian, p. 174. 
art. 393.) His Outlines of an Answer to Dr. 
Priestley’s Disquisition relating to Matter and 
Spirit followed in 1781. Mr. Gifford took upon 
himself the labour of translating, for Nichols’s 


* See vol. v. p. 182. of Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of 
Pp. 


| the Eighteenth Century. 
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History of Leicestershire, so much of Domesday 
Book as related to the history of that county; an 
arduous task, which he performed ably and 
promptly. 
cander into English verse were never published, 
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| 
} 


Ilis translations of Zycophron and Ni- | 


but he left behind him a mass of inedited manu- | 
scripts, evidences of the unwearied and recondite | 


studies of his long life. Some specimens of his 
polished verse are to be found in Dodsley’s col- 
lection, and to a few of his articles in the Genile- 
man's Magazine the signature of “R. Duff” is 
placed. ‘This rare old scholar was tutor, for a 
short time, to the late well-known sportsman 
Ilugo Meynell, of Loar Cross; but his private 
fortune was ample, and it seems that tuition did 
not suit his taste, for when John, eighth Earl of 
Rothes, requested him to become “tutor and 
manager” of his eldest son, he declined the pro- 
posal, though it was accompanied by the promise 
of future preferment. By a letter addressed to 
Mr. Gifford from George, sixth Marquis of Tweed- 
dale (dated Newhall, Dec. 26, 1772), it appears 
that he had also refused to undertake the same 
duties, attended by the same prospective advan- 
tages, in the family of that nobleman’s elder 
brother. The Rev. Richard Gifford married in 
1763 Elizabeth Woodhouse, cousin and devisee of 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Alleyne, M.A., Rector of Lough- 
borough, co. Leicester, 
dicd in 1807, aged eighty-two, leaving an only 
child, Euphemia, who died unmarried, Dec. 6, 
1853, in her eighty-ninth year. Mr. Gifford bore 
the arms of the Giffords of Yester, and his crest 
was a goat's head. 

A Revativs or “One Girrorp, A CLERGYMAN.” 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Lines quoted by Sir Robert Peel (2"4 8. ii. 48.) 
They are Dryden's of Shaftesbury in Absolom and 
Achitophel. C. 

“ When waves run high, 
A daring pilot in extremity,” 
The right version is, — 
“A daring pilot in extremity, 


Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high.” 
Absolom and Achitophel, 160, 


X. H. 


Tale wanted (2™ §. i. 11.) —I beg to refer a. B. 
to a tale entitled “The Table d'Héte,” in the 
New Monthly Magazine (vol. lxxi. p. 495.), of 
which the following is a summary of the chief in- 
cidents: — An English tourist, at Interlacken, 
finds himself placed at the dinner-table vis-a-vis 
to a beautiful woman, whose features seem not 
altogether unfamiliar to him. His memory and 
conversational powers stimulated by his host's 
champagne, he finds himself, by the time the ladies 
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have withdrawn, in a position to impart to an 
Italian signor by his side his conviction that their 
beautiful convive was the identical person whom 
he had chanced to see exposed in the pillory, and 
branded as a thief, a year or two ago at Brussels. 
The Italian, who has become excited during the 
progress of the story, quits the dinner-table, and 
the communicative Englishman takes a digestive 
stroll. In the evening he is summoned by the 
waiter into the Italian’s room; where he learns, 
to his horror, that the person whom he has made 
the confidant of his reminiscences is the husband 
of their heroine! A recantation is demanded, 
and a duel across the table proposed as an alter- 
native: the Italian proceeding, as a minor pre- 
liminary, to falsify the Englishman's statement by 
causing his wife, who is an agonised spectator of 
the interview, to bare her shoulders. She accom- 
plishes the process, and the fatal scar is seen. A 
yell, that bursts from the husband's lips, “ pro- 
claims at once his conviction and his agony.” 
Voices are now heard at the door ; and the Italian, 
finding that there is no time to lose, proceeds to 
business: his first pistol wounds his wife, the 
second puts a stop to his own career. ‘The En- 
glishman shouts in desperation to those outside to 


| force the door, and the curtain falls on the éableau. 


The subject of this notice | 





This outline of the story may either save or 
stimulate reference to the volume which I have 
indicated. Wituiam Bates. 

Birmingham. ; 


Striking in the King's Court (2" S. ii, 49.) — 
The first Duke of Devonshire, when Lord Caven- 
dish, having struck Colonel Culpepper within the 
verge of the court, was acrimoniously prosecuted 
for the offence ; and was glad to escape the am- 
putation by a fine of 30,000/., which was, I think, 
remitted at the Revolution which soon after fol- 
lowed. - C. 


Lawn Billiards (2 §. ii. 10.) — Troco, or 
Trocho, which F.C. B. brings forward as another 
name for the above, is most likely a word adopted 
from the Greek by the inventor or restorer of 
the game. Tpoxds (vide Donnegan’s Lex.) means 
“any thing of a circular or globular form, a ball 
or globe.” Instances of a similar application of 
the ancient languages to modern inventions will 
be familiar to most of your readers, e. q. Ithypo- 
phagon, Kamptulicon, Antigropelos; and in my 
time, at Cambridge, a certain slate billiard table 
was designated on the owner's sign-board as 
“patent petrosian” (from xérpos, “a stone,” no 
doubt). J. Eastwoop. 

Eckington. 

Credence Table (2™ §. i. 154.)—I saw it stated 
in one of our quarterly periodicals in 1852, that 
“credence table” was derived from an obsolete 
German verb, Kredenzen, to taste, owing to the 
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elements being placed on the credence table ; with 
a view to their being publicly tasted (before con- 
secration) by a person appointed for that purpose, 
whenever the monarch was about to communicate, 
lest poison intended to destroy the monarch 
should be mixed with the bread or wine. 

, JUVERNA. 


Benjamin Franklin (2 §,. i. 305.) — Some 
curious particulars connected with the life of the 
philosopher are given in — 

“ History of a French Louse, or the Spy of a New 
Species in France and England, &c. A Key to the chief 
Events of the Year 1779, and those which are to happen 
Ea London ; printed for T. Becket, Adelphi, Strand, 

iv. 

Franklin had been, at this time, the minister- 
plenipotentiary from the American Congress to 
the Court of London, and had not escaped the 
satire of the English pamphleteers. From the 
rather scurrilous nature of the publication, what 
is stated may be expected to be a little over- 
charged, yet not inconsistent with the information 
we have through other channels of the Doctor's 
habits. One extract as a specimen of his economy 
may suflice : 

“ He then quitted his master, and lived privately, sub- 
sisting for many years upon fourpence a-day. I cannot 
conceive how he did it: to me it seems impossible. And 
yet nothing is more easy ; it requires only resolution: his 
method was to purchase for three pence a quantity of 
potatoes, which served him for bread and meat both, and 
of which there was sufficient to subsist on a whole week. 
A baker roasted them for a halfpenny; and he bought 
from a milk-woman, daily, a halfpenny worth of milk; 


all this amounted to no more than sevenpence a week. | 


He gave a penny a day for his lodgings in a garret, be- 
eause he liked neatness and convenience, otherwise he 
might have accommodated himself at a cheaper rate. He 
drank small beer mixed with water, and this cost him 
twopence a week. The remainder he laid by for dress and 
pocket -money : for he employed nobody to wash for him, 


orto mend his linen and stockings. Now let us calculate, | 


and you will be convinced that it is not impossible to live 
upon this sum. Fourpence a day makes twenty-eight 
pence a week: 


His potatoes, the dressing of them, and his milk, 


cost him every week - - . . of 
His lodging - - - . m - i 2 
And his beer - - - ” - . — 
Total - - e - - 16 


Thus, out of eight-and-twenty pence a week, there re- 
mained twelve to make a figure with.” 

In the Universal Asylum and Columbian Maga- 
zine for April 1790, printed at “ Philadelphia by 
William Young” (who emigrated from Paisley), 
will be found a very interesting notice of “the 
order of procession” at the Doctor’s funeral ; and 
a “short account of his last illness by his attend- 


ing physician.” G.N. 


Umbrella or Parasol (2™ §. i. 503.)—Jos. G. | 


says, “ If it be an umbrella, it certainly is a some- 
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| what ancient discovery.” Why not? When, for 
| aught we know, the Chinese, Burmese, and natives 
of India, have used umbrellas from time imme- 


morial. The umbrellas referred to in the Nine- 
vite sculptures are facsimiles of the “ chattas” 
still in use among the Burmese and Indians. 
E. E. Bryne. 
Surnames (2"' §. i. 213. 396, 522.) — It may 
further establish the fact, that Rand is a local 
name, if I mention that the eighth Abbat of 
Bardney, who was deposed in 1214, bore the name 
of Ralf de Rand. See Leland’s Collecianea, vi. 
216., Lond., 1770, 8vo. J. Sansom. 


Hengist and Horsa (2™ §. i. 439.) —J. M. K. 
says: 

“There is no reason to believe the Frisian heroes 
Hengist and Horsa to be a bit more genuine than Cad- 
mus or Romulus; they merely adumbrate in the usual 
way the historical fact that Kent was peopled by Frisian 
tribes.” 

If they are but myths, how is their descent 
actually registered in the old chronicles quoted 
by Mac Cabe in his Catholic History of England? 


| At p- 96., he says: “ They were the sons of Wicht- 


gisius, the son of Wecta, whose father was 
Woden.” For this genealogy he gives Beda as 
his authority. ‘Then (p. 97.) he transcribes from 
Roger de Wendover and Geoffry of Monmouth a 
conversation between Hengist and the British 
king Vortigern. In a note (p. 98.), he quotes 
from Sir F. Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth, and says : 

“ The learned author remarks, as to Hengist and Horsa, 
that, ‘the names bestowed upon the sons of Wightgils 
seem to be poetical epithets, rather than real denomina- 
tions; both have the same meaning, and both only de- 
signate the snow-white steed, from whom their ancestors 
sought the omen before they entered the conflict, and 
whose form, still constituting the heraldry of Kent, 
adorned the standard which led them forth to victory.’” 

At p. 101., he mentions “the daughter of Hen- 
gist,” quoting William of Malmesbury and Poly- 
dore Vergil. By Geoffry of Monmouth she is called 
“ Ronwen ;” and by Nennius, “Romwena.” ‘The 
same authorities describe the death of Horsa, and 
his being succeeded by Hengist. In a_ note 
(p. 108.), Mac Cabe says: “ Horsa is believed to 
have been buried at Horstead in Kent ;” adding, 
in inverted commas, “ Monumentum suo nomine 
insigne.” In the note following the above, he 
quotes from the Saxon Chronicle, a.p. 455: 
* And aefter tham feng Hengest to rice.” The 
return of Hengist to England in 461 is there re- 
lated (p. 111.), with his subsequent acts, till his» 
sentence by Eldad, Bishop of Gloucester, in the 
Council of Conisborough, to be beheaded. Geof. 
Mon., Rog. de Wend., and Matt. Westm., all agree 
in this account of his death. 

Could so many facts have been recorded of two 
heroes who had no personal existence whatever ? 
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when William of Malmesbury even gives a per- 
sonal character of Hengist : 

“ Vir qui successus suos non minus fraudibus quam 
viribus urgets, multum genuine sevitie indulgens, 
omnia cruentius quam civilius agere mallet.”—Gest. Rer. 
Ang., lib. i. sec. 8. 


This quoted by Mac Cabe in a note, p. 127. 


E. E. Byrne. | 


Morning Dreams (2” §. i. 392.) — Your corre- 
spondent Sartor has, I think, misquoted a line 
from Samuel Lover's songs of The Superstitions 
of the Irish Peasantry, which begins with these 
lines : 

“ The eye of weeping 
Had closed in sleeping, 
And I dreamed a sweet dream yesternight.”’ 
The concluding line of the song is, — 

“ For I knew that the morning dream was true.” 
The superstition is as old as Horace, who writes 
(1st Book of Satires, 10th Satire, 31st line) : 

“ Atqui ego, cum Greecos facerem, natus mare citra, 

Versiculos, vetuit tali me voce Quirinus, 

Post mediam noctem visus, quum somnia vera.” 

Tibullus also, in the fourth Elegy of his third 
book, writes : 

“ Dii meliora ferant, ne sint insomnia vera, 
Que tulit extrema proxima nocte quies.” 
And Ovid (Epist. Heroides) : 
“ Namque sub Aurora, jam dormitante Jucerna, 
Tempore quo cerni somnia vera solent.” 

See the Delphin Horace, p. 423. 

Juverna, M.A. 

Dreams true after Midnight. — Orellius, com- 
menting on Horace, Sat. i. 10. 33. (“ Quirinus 
post mediam noctem visus, quum sommnia vera), 
cites Moschus, 2. 2. : 

“ Nuxros ore tpirarov Adyos iovrarat, eyyse 8 hes’ 

Eire xai atpexéwy romaiverar EOvos Oveipwr.” 
A. A. D. 

Thomas Simon (1* §. xii. 27. ; 2° S. i. 477.) — 
As Simon was a citizen and goldsmith, his father’s 
name and his own age will be found in the record 
of his apprenticeship and admission to the freedom 
in the books of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
most likely other particulars. The officials of the 
Company would doubtless willingly contribute to 
the fame of a member so eminent. The same 
books will show whether his sons were admitted 
to the freedom by patrimony. Hype Crarke. 


Whitsunday (2™ §. i. 521.) —In enumerating 
the Feasts, on which churches were decked with 
flowers, Mr. Macxenziz Waxcorr having men- 
tioned that of Pentecost, calls the English name 
Whiteson-Day, and considers that name a cor- 
ruption of the German pingsten, fiftieth. But 
surely here is a twofold mistake. The word 
should be Pfingsten, which has no apparent con- 





| nection with the German word for fiftieth, which 
| is fiinfzigste. Still less conceivable is it that our 
| word Whiteson-Day, or Whitsunday, can have 

been a corruption of Pfingsten, by any process 
| however ingenious. The received origin of the 
| name Whitsunday is from ithe appearance of the 
| neophytes on that Sunday and during the octave, 
in the church, in the white garments which they 
had received at their solemn baptism on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, called Whitsun Eve. F.C. H. 


Odments (2™ §. i. 433.) — This word is still in 
common use in various parts of the north of Eng- 
land, particularly in the Deanery of Craven, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. Your corre- 
spondent Centurion will find it in both Brocket's 
Glossary, and an anonymous one of the Craven 
dialect. Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


The Weather (2° S. i. 431.) — The observation 
of N. H. L. R, relative to a change in the prevail- 
ing winds, corresponds with my own experience 
on the same subject ; and this change is especially 
remarkable in the west of England, where for- 
merly the S.W. almost amounted to a “ trade.” 

A few years ago, being at Dover, I learned 
from the pilots that the S.W., which used to be 
the prevalent wind, was no longer so, — easterly 
winds now predominating ; as might be seen by a 
reference to the book kept in the harbour-master’s 
oflice. 

I never made the reference, therefore cannot 
vouch for the truth of the assertion. Perhaps 
your correspondent may have an opportunity of 
so doing. } 

Exeter. 


Burning of Books (2™ §S. ii. 19.) — At the time 
of the late Duke of York's connexion with Mrs. 
Mary Anne Clarke, in the years 1808-9, I re- 
member an amusing caricature by Rowlandson, 
called “ The Burning of the Books.” It repre- 
sented Mrs. Clarke ordering piles of books to be 
burnt, which were brought on the shoulders of 
several men, and flung into a large fire. The 
books were lettered Memoirs of Mrs. C., of Col. 
Wardle, the D. of York, &c.. and Mrs. Clarke was 
represented saying; “ Burn away! I would burn 
the universe for the money. Not a single vestige 
in print or manuscript shall be preserved, except 
copies for Dr. O'Meara, and a few private friends.” 

F.C. H. 

Port Jackson (2™ §. ii. 50.) —I think there can 
be no doubt that Port Jackson was so named 
after Sir George Jackson, then second secretary 
of the Admiralty. The claim of the “ man at the 
mast head” is negatived by the statement that 

roduces it; for how could the “man at the mast 
end” have had any share in discovering a 














harbour, so wholly invisible from seaward that 
when the captain, taking to his boat, found out an 
entrance, he was filled with “astonishment more 
easily conceived than described.” } 


Jewish Persuasion (2™ §. i. 492.) —Cenrurion 
proposes what seems to me a very odd question. 
Persuasion is a very common synonyme for reli- 
gious belief. It means (not that a man has been 
persuaded by any one to adopt a creed, but) that 
he is what he is by conviction. An instance of the 
use of the term occurs in Goldsmith’s History of 
England, where one motive which induced Percy 
to write his mysterious letter to Lord Monteagle 
is said to be because the latter “ was of the same 
persuasion as himself.” C, If. S. (Clk.) 


Rev. R. Montgomery (2™ S. i. 293. 321. 400. 
521.) — G. professes to write “for the sake of 
accuracy,” and endorses D.’s communication as 
“correct.” Now D. said that the evidence of a 
baptismal register had never been adduced. JamEs 
Darina, however, showed that this had been ad- 
duced. And yet says G., D.’s communication is 
“correct!” What would convince G.? A bap- 
tismal register is evidence in a court of law; and 
therefore G. must prove that Mr. Montgomery 
sent a forged certificate to the Quarterly, or else 
must submit to be deemed inaccurate. A Bath 
Directory is of no weight against a baptismal 
register. B. y. 5. 


Meaning of “ hayne” (2™ §. ii. 49.)—J. E. should 
have stated which his “ neighbourhood” is. It is 
not a frequent termination in any district that I 
remember. It may possibly be the plural of hay, 
a hedge. C. 


Parochial Libraries (2™ 8. i. 459.) — There 
was one attached to the parish church of Wester- 
ham, Kent : 

“One Charles West gave the parish by will in 1765, 
together with 100/. stock for the use of the poor, a library 
of books consisting of several hundred volumes, many of 
them curious and rare. The catalogue of these books is 
carefully preserved in the parish chest, but the books 
themselves are nowhere to be found.” — George’s Wester- 
4am Journal, April 1, 1844. 

_ Westerham church has unfortunately often fallen 
into bad hands: its library has gone, many of its 
brasses have been removed, in some instances by 
those who should have protected them. A writer 
in the Gent.'s Mag., 1807, complains of seeing 
one acting as fender to the clerk's jfire-place! 
There are several excellent specimens still exist- 
ing, one of which has been recently engraved by 
Mr. Dunkin in his History of Kent; but if not re- 
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about, and everything done to deface and to spoil 
what otherwise would have been an imposing, 
though not handsome, structure. 

I believe, however, that a different spirit in 
some measure has been awakened, and that there 
are those now who would prevent any further 
devastation. li. G. D. 


Validity of English Orders (2™ S. i. 476.) — 
No one doubts that the practice in the church of 
Rome is, and long has been, to deny the validity 
of English orders; but it isa curious point of 
history that this practice was by no means uniform 
at the time of the Reformation. Thus Latimer 
was taken for no true bishop, and not degraded 
from the episcopal order, while several others 
who had been consecrated exactly as Latimer was, 
but conformed under Queen Mary, were at once 
acknowledged bishops, without re-consecration. 

Pp. y- 5. 

Religious Play before Henry VIIT. at Green- 
wich in 1527 (2™ S. ii. 24.) —C. M. has failed to 
remark the errors made by Mr. Froude in his mo- 
dernised version of the old account respecting 
this play. ‘They are of more importance than the 


question whether Mr. Froude copied from Mr. , 


Collier, or not; whilst they pretty clearly show 
that he did not copy from the Annals of the Stage, 
as docs the circumstance of Mr. Froude quoting 
from the Rolls House, where the MS. is now de- 
posited, instead of the Chapter House, where it was 
when Mr. Collier wrote. Mr. Froude has omitted 
two of the dramatis persona, the Poet, and one of 
the ladies of Bohemia, named Corruption of Scrip- 
ture; the three orthodox characters, Religio, 
Ecclesia, and Veritas, he has converted into 
widows instead of novices, and their veils into 
“ suits” of lawn and cypress. Neither Mr. Froude 
nor Mr. Collier explain how Luther was “ lyke a 
party freer ;" but I imagine the term applies to 

is costume : he was “ in russet damaske and blake 
taffata,”—a sort of party or mongrel friar, some- 
thing like a wet Quaker. Neither is it explained 
how it was that the children of Paul's required so 
many as six boats for their conveyance to court: 
but I have little doubt that the six boats were, as 
six cabs might be now, employed at six different 
times, either at six several visits to the court (for 
the rehearsals as well as the performance), or for 
three visits, one boat on each occasion being hired 
fur going to Greenwich, and the other for re- 
turning. J. G. Nicnots. 


Numerous Families (2™ §, ii. 39.) —In the 


| church of St. Nicolas, at Ghent, there is a tablet 


moved to some other part of the church, or affixed | 


to the wall near, it will (being just within the 


porch) be worn to a level with the paving. But | 
all has been “ low and slow:” a fine roof lath and | Oliver appeared at the head of his twenty-one 
plastered over, pews like sheep pens, windows cut | Sous, all in uniform, when Charles V. made his 


to the memory of Oliver Minjau and Amalberga 
Slangen, his wife, who were the parents of thirty- 
one children, twenty-one boys and ten girls. Old 
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entry into Ghent as Count of Flanders. Charles 
was so pleased at the fact of a simple artisan 
bringing up and educating such a family, that he 
conferred on Oliver a modest pension. ‘The re- 
nowned Count of Abensberg, when the Emperor 
Henry II. visited his German provinces, presented 
his thirty-two children as the most acceptable 
offering he could make to his sovereign. The 
Count was happier with them than poor Minjau 
and his wife Amalberga with theirs. The thirty- 
one children of this Ghent couple were carried off 
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together, in 1526, by the suette, which we have no 


difficulty (as it is called the newly imported En- 
glish disease) in recognising as the black sweat of 
England. Minjau and his wife died within a few 
weeks after the loss of all their children, among 
whom they lie interred. Their monument is the 
most affecting of the many memorials of the dead 
raised in populous Ghent. J. Doran. 


Irish Round Towers (2™ S. ii. 44.) —In reply 
to J. M. G., I beg leave to express my dissent 
from his statement, that the origin of these towers 
is a profound mystery. I have myself visited and 
examined a majority of them; and have read, I 
believe, all that has been published about them, 
and have not the slightest doubt that they were 
belfries, as their ancient, as well as present native, 


denomination imports, clochas. I cannot but think | 


that it would be a sad waste of your space to re- 
produce the absurd theories with which this really 
very simple question has been perplexed, C. 


The best theory that I have heard, as to the 
origin of the round towers, was one current in the 
famine years, when all kinds of useless labour 
were devised for the employment of the poor. It 
was simply this—there was a Board of Works in 
those days. : 


Showing the White Feather (1* S. v. 274. 309.) 


—In Andrew Borde’s Boke of the Introduction of 
Knowledge, 1542, I find, under the head Navarre : 


“ The chiefe towne is Pampilona, and there is another | 
towne called Saynte Domyngo, in the whyche towne there | 


is a church, in the whiche is kept a white cocke and a 
hene. And euery pilgrime that goeth or commyth y* 
way to Saynt James in Compostel hath a whit feder to 
set on his hat.” 


SJorde then proceeds to tell a marvellous tale 


about this cock and hen; which, however, do not 

appear to be connected with the pilgrim’s white 

feather, otherwise than in his inexplicit language. 
ev. 


Birmingham. 


The Ten Commandments (2™ S. i. 503.) — For 
the sake of information and not controversy, will 
F. C. H. be so good as to give the editions, dates, 
&e., of “the [Roman-Catholic] catechisms used 
by authority in this country” in which the Com- 
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mandments are taught at length? Dr. M°Caul 

in a tract published a few years ago stated that 

he could find only one or two such in the world. 
B. y. &. 


Jacobite Song (2™ S. ii. 43.) — There is a mis- 
print in this song which is worth correcting : 
* Monarchy halters” should be Monarchy 
haters.” 

In the “ Political Poem,” in p. 46., “ tramp” 
is obviously a mistake for “ triumph.” C, 


Kneller’s Portrait of Shakspeare (2 §. ii. 45.) 
— The following note from Sir Walter Scott's 
Dryden (vol. xi. p. 87.) will furnish your corre- 
spondent with the information of which he is in 
search : — 

“ The portrait was copied from one in the possession of 
Mr. Betterton, and afterwards in that of the Chandos 
family. Twelve engravings were executed from this 
painting, which, however, the ingenious Mr. Stevens 
[Steevens?], and other commentators on Shakspeare, 
pronounced a forgery. The copy presented by Kneller to 
Dryden is in the collection of Earl Fitzwilliam at Went- 
worth House; and may claim that veneration, from 
having been the object of our author's respect and en- 
thusiasm, which has been denied to its original, as a 
genuine portrait of Shakspeare. It is not, however, an 
admitted point that the Chandos picture is a forgery: 
the contrary has been keenly maintained; and Mr. 
Malone’s opinion has given weight to those who have 
espoused its defence.” 

J. Y. 


Crooked Naves (2™ §S. i. 432.) — An instance 
of a crooked choir occurs in Christ Church, Dub- 
lin. The building takes a very decided bend to 
the north. It is remarkable that the east window 
of this cathedral is placed much nearer to one side 
(the south, I think,) than the other. It looks as if 
intended to compensate for the bend in the choir. 


C. H. 8. (Clk.) 


“ Swang,” “ Wong,” “ Wang” (2™ S. i. 471. 
§22.)— At Tickhill, co. York, are lands, all or 
mostly meadow, called the North Wongs, South 
Wongs, Saffron Wongs, and Church Wongs. 

C. J. 





Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


“Southey’s Letters show his true character,” is the 
motto, from one who knew him well, quoted on the title- 


| page of the Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 


of which the third and fourth volumes, edited by his son- 
in-law, the Rey. John Wood Warter, are now before us. 
We think this motto might be amended, and that to get 
Southey’s true character, we should have all his letters, 
and not a selection, from which to form our judgment. 


| On the appearance of the former volumes we spoke 


warmly in their favour; and if our notice of those which 
are now published is more tempered, it is because we feel 


| that justice to Southey himself, as well as to many others, 
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of whom, under the influence of supposed wrong, he writes 
angrily, not to say unjustly, should have dictated many 
omissions. There is no more delicate task than that of 
selecting from the papers of those who have died full of 
fame and honours those which may most fairly and 
justly be given to the world. In his love and reverence 
for the name of Robert Southey, and his belief that 
Southey could do no wrong, his editor has not made those 
suppressions which we are sure Southey himself would 
have insisted on. Such omissions would have added 
greatly to the charm of a book which will still be read 
with interest by all the admirers of the Laureate. 

The new number of The Quarterly Review opens with a 
well written article, on that historical and religious 
mystery, Savonarola : this is followed by one on the new 
volumes of Grote, which are highly praised by the writer ; 
and a graphic and picturesque article on The Causes of 
the Civil War, completes the list of historical papers. 
The political articles treat on The Papal Government and 
The Dispute with America; and the gossiping article, 
always a good one in The Quarterly, is that entitled The 
Police and the Thieves. 

How much of its present popularity Walton’s Angler owes 
to the piscatorial tendencies of our publishers is a pretty 
matter for speculation. To that cause we are certainly 
indebted for the beautiful editions of Bagster, John Major, 
and Pic yay | and to this list we have now to add one 
brought out by Bolin, of great beauty and marvellous 
cheapness, under the editorship and supervision of Mr. 
Jesse, but with large contributions from his own pen. When 
We say that this edition contains upwards of two hundred 
woodcuts, and six-and-twenty engrayings on steel, our 
readers will readily admit that this 6d. volume of 
Bohn’s Ii/ustrated Library offers to every lover of dear 
old Izaak an opportunity of securing a handsome copy of 
this quaint, delightful, and world-renowned book. 

Much as we prize Croker’s Boswell in one volume, ¢ 
most useful, indeed, indispensable companion to the 
writing table of all literary men, we are well pleased to 
hear that a new edition of it, in four volumes, is pre- 
paring for publication in Murray’s Series of British 

Classics. It* will be a most valuable addition to this 
cheap and handsome Series; especially as the editor will 
of course take advantage of all that has been lately pro- 
duced upon the subject, to make it, not a mere reprint, 
but a new edition, 

We cannot resist calling the attention of the admirers 
of the poet Cowper to the fact, that no less than forty- 
four of his letters (twenty-one of which are unpublished) 
are to be sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in the Col- 
lection of Autographs belonging to the late Mr. Lambe, 
announced for sale by them next week. 


Who has not heard of the celebrated Arnuentan 
Srvuart, perhaps better known to the last than to the 
present generation; but still revered by all true lovers of 
the Fine Arts for the splendid work bearing his honoured 
name — The Antiquities of Athens, The notices of his 
death in 1788 inform us, that the worthy artist and 
architect survived but a short time the death of his dar 
ling boy, the “ very image and superscription ” of himself 
both in body and mind, who manifested a most astonish- 
ing turn for drawing even before he was three years of 
age, and would imitate with pen and pencil everything 
lying on his father’s table. Another son was living at 
the time of his death, “a fine boy,” then at Mr. Burney’s 
boarding-school at Hammersmith. Many an octogena- 
rian will be glad to learn, that this “fine boy” (now 
Lieut. James Stuart, R.N.), the worthy son of a worthy 
father, might have been seen a few days since at the 
Architectural Library in High Holborn, where he was 
presented by Mr. John Weale, in a most handsome man- 


ner, with proof impressions of plates of his mead and 
of the companion of his travels, Nicolas Revet 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


O’Ketty's Porxus. One copy of each of the different editions. 


*e* Lettera, ste sting particulars and lowest price, cay 
sent to Mras Bert & Datov, Publishers of “ NOTE 3 
Ql ERIES," | 186, Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names aud ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


to be 
AND 


Hannaman's Dictionary or Meacnanoue. Johnston. 1799. 
Hanwienx's Manine Dicrionany, 


Craner's Faremasonny, 


Wanted by Thomas Millard, Bookseller, 70. Newgate Street. 


Sone or Many tue Mornen or Gop. 

Lox (Henry) (or Locke) Eccixsiasres ; orneawisr CALLED THE Preacura, 
&e. Dilated into English Poesie. Whereunto are annexed sundrie 
Sonnets of Christian Passions, &c. ito. Lond., R. Field. 1997. (A 

ood price will be paid for this.) 

Wassunnen’s Srantsa Pitoam ; on a Discovery or Spantsu Porruy 
anv Jesorrican Sraatacems,&c. Ato. Lond., 1630. 

Prrrs’ (Moses) Account or onr Ann Jerrenies, Now LIVING IN TaE 
Coonty or Coanwait, wao was repo ron Six Mowrms ny a swat 
sont or Ainy PLE CALLED Fainias. 12mo0. 1696. 

Parse Loveven versus Rayvmonn Baaxen, Tarar. 8vo. 

Vanewta. By Vane. ito. 

Panwatt'’s Porms. 12mo. Pic kering's Edition. 

Gotosarra’s Poxss. 12mo. Pickering's Edition. 

Uciatrnoane’s Senstons. 8vo. 1842. 

Hotano’s Recoaps or tux Psacaists or Barras. 2 Vols. 


Wanted by John C. Hotten, Bookseller, 151 p, 


(About) 1907, 


8vo. 


Piccadilly, London. 


Arcanisnor Warrater's Denes. ‘ Vol. II. Published by the Parker 


Society in 1862. 
Wanted by Geo. 1. Ve Manchester. 


tpier, 11. Birchin Lane, 


Onsorsat Fairy Sermons. Small 8vo. J. W. Parker. Vol. IT. to 

ené 
Joxer's (Docness or 
avo. Portraits. 


» Paomessi Srosi 


ABRANTFs) 
Bentley 
2 Vols. 


Napoteon, 


Vol. L 


Court ano Famity o- 


“Small 8vo. Baudry. 1834 

Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 

Jameson's Cuanactrenistics or Wouen. 

Awy Essays on Critiques cron Saansprane's Hamwier. 

Doront'’s Essar: Lirrenatnes sun Suaxsrrarnr. 2 Vols. 
1828, or later 


Wanted by Z. 


Mas. 


8vo. Paris, 


A. I1., Post Office, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


J.H. P. will find much illustration of “ God tempers the wind,” &c., 
which pe rhaps owes its a ity to Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, in ou 
Ist Series, Vol. i. and Vek: vi 

Beam. will find A. F. B.'s article on the passage in Hamlet, “ my 
tables, my tables — mect it is I set it down,” in our Sth Vol. p. 241. 


Z.A.Ml. There are no EFaglish translations of Tieck's Alt-Englisches 
Theater and Shaksperes Vorechule; we have the omitted them 
Srom his list of books. They are them selves chiefly translations from the 
English. 


A nsiwers to other Correspondents in our next. 


refore 


ublished, and the im- 
desire copies wonld de 
llers without delay. 
ard copies buy yet on 


Inpex ro tur Finsr Seairs. As this is now 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as 
well to intimate their wish to their respective books 
Our publishers, Messas. Bert. & Daroy, will foru 
receipt of a I’ost Office Order for Five Shillings. 


“Nores ann Queries” 
Country Booksellers 
deliver them to thei; 


hed at noon on Frida 
may receive Copiea in that 
Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Qveniss” is also issued in Monthly Parts, 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it mo nthly. While parties 
resident ta the country ov "abroad, whe may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, ty have stamped copics forwarded d. 

Publisher. The subscription for the pte wped edition of 

= erizs"’ (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
vence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn in 
favo of the Publisher, Mu, Gronos Baus, No, 186. Fleet Street. 


20 that th 


parcels, and 


is publ 
night 


for the con- 











